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This Population Profile summarizes 
the wide range of demographic, 
social, and economic data collected 
by the Census Bureau during 1983 
and 1984 and published, fo^ the most 
part, in the Current Population 
Reports series during 1984. 
Geographic coverage is primarily for 
the Nation as a whole, although some 
demographic data at the State level 
are also included. 

At the end of each section, a "For 
Further Information" box lists sources 
of data and the subject specialist who 
can answer technical questions. All 
Current Population Reports listed as 
references in the sections-and- ' ' 
appendix Care available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. Selected 
national demographic, social, and 
economic characteristics for 1970 
through 1984 are summarized in 
appendix A. Reports or data avaikWe 
after January 1, 1985, will be covered 
in the Population Profile for 19^?5. 
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V 



National Population Trends 

• The total population on January 1, 
1984, reached 235,627.000 (including 
Armed Forces overseas). 

• While the Nation's population grew by 
3.3 percent between the 1980 census 
and July I. 1983, the population 35 to 
44 years old. the fastest growing age 
group, increased by 15 percent. 

• While net legal immigration accounted 
for 27 percent of the Nation's growth 
between 1980 and 1983, it accounted 
for 70 percent of the growth of the 
"other races" population (principally 
Asian and Pacific Islanders) and 53 
percent of the inaease in the Spanish- 
origin population. 

• Average life expectancy at birth in 1983 
was 74.7 years— 78.3 years for females 
and 71.0 years for males. 

National Population Projections 

• In the year 2000. the population would 
range from 256 million under the 
lowest projection series' to 281 million 
under the highest projection series. 

• Using the middle projection series, the 
population would reach about 250 
million in 1990, 268 million in 2000, 
and pass 300 million in 2024. 

• The percentage of the population that 
is 65 years and over will inaease from 
the present 12 percent to 21 percent 
(under the middle series) by the year 
2030 when surviving members of the 
baby boom generation will all be in this 
age group. 

• The population 18 to 24 years reached 
an all time high of 30.5 million in 1981 
but will never again be as large based 
on middle series projections. 



Fertility, Childspacing, and Birth 
Expectations 

• The total fertility if iate (average lifetime 
births per woman implied by current 
age-specific feritlity rates) has been 
about 1.8 since 1974, only half that 
recorded at the peak of the baby boom 
in 1957. ;' 

• Women 30 to 34 years old accounted 
for 9 percent of first births in 1982, 
compared with 3 percent in 1970. 

• The median age of mothers at first birth 
was about 22 years in 1983. 

State Population Trends 

• Alaska, with a 19-percent inaease be- 
tween 1980 and 1^83. had the largest 
proportional gain in population, while 
California, with a 1.5-miUion gain, had 
the largest numerical inaezise. 

• In the Midwest, no State grew faster 
than the national average, and four 
States lost population between 1980 
and 1983. (Provisional July 1984 
estimates indicate that the region ex- 
perienced a turnaround between 1983 
and 1984. regaining some of the 
population lost since 1980.) 

• The Nation's growth continues to be 
concentrated in the South and West, 
even though 8 of the 16 Southern 
States grew at rates below the national 
average from 1980 to 1983. 

• The cpmbined innjeases in California, 
Texas, and Florida accounted for 53 
percent of the Nation's growth between 
1980 and 1983. 

• While 24 States had net outmigration, 
more than half of the growth in seven 
States was due to net migration. In 
Florida, 89 pe.cent of the 1980-83 
growth was attributable to migration. 



MetropoHtan-Nonmetropolitan 
Residence 

• In a reversal of the pattern of the 
1970*s, the population in metropolitan 
areas (CMSA's and MSA's) grew by 
3.5 percent between July 1. 1980. and 
Juiy 1, 1983, while non metropolitan 
counties grew by 2,7 percent. 

• This metropolitan/nonmetropolitan 
growth rate differential in the 1980-83 
period was most pronounced in the 
South, where metropolitan areas grew 
6,4 percent, compared with 3.6 per- 
cent for nonmetropolitan territory, 

• Three of every four Americans Uved in 
one of the Nation's 277 metropolitan 
areas in 1983; nearly half lived in one 
of the 37 areas with a population of 1 
million or more, and 21 percent lived 
in one of the five largest metropolitan 
areas in 1983, 



Farm Population 

• III 1983, about 5.8 million persons 
lived on farms, a number not statis- 
tically different from that in 1980. 

• Nearly one of every three persons lived 
on farms in 1920; in 1983, only about 
one of forty persons lived on farms. 

Misrslion 

• Between March 1982 and March 1983. 
36.4 million persons changed resi- 
dences in the United States, and an 
additional 978,000 moved or returned 
to the United States from abroad. 

• The annual rate of mobility has de- 
clined slowly since the 1960's, from 21 
percent in 1960-61 to 16.6 percent in 
the 1982-83 period. 

• About 61 percent of moves between 
1982 and 1983 were within the same 
county. 
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• Adults in their early twenties have the 
highest rate of moving— one-third of all 
20 to-24-ycar-o!ds moved between 
1982 and 1983. 

Households and Families 

• The number of households reached 
85.4 million in 1984-1.5 mHlion more 
than in 1983. 

• Of al! households, 73 percent were 
composed of families, while the re- 
maining 27 percent were maintained by 
persons living alone or with 
nonrelatives only. 

• The Nation's 20 million one-person 
households represented 85 percent of 
all nonfamily households in 1984. 

• Nearly half of the 2.4-million increase 
in fanrJly households between 1980 
and 1984 was attributable to families 
maintained by women. 

Living Arrangements and Marital 
Status 

• One in foui children under 18 years 
old lived with only one'of their parents 
in 1984. 

• Young adults appear to be staying with 
their parents longer: 52 percent of men 
and 32 percent of women 20 to 24 
•/ears old were living with one or both 
of their parents in 1984, compared 
with 43 percent and 27 percent, 
respectively, in 1970. 

• The median age at first marriage was 
25.4 years for men and 23.0 years for 
women in 1984, up from 23.2 years 
for men and 20.8 years for women in 
1970. 

• The divorce ratio (currently divorced 
persons per 1.000 cunrently married 
persons living with their spouse) in- 
aeased from 47 in 1970 to 100 in 
1980 to 121 in ?984 



School Enrollment 

• Elementary school enrollment, which 
peaked in 1970 and then began to 
decline for more than a decade, will 
begin to rise again in the latter half of 
the 1980*s because of the inaeasing 
number of births after 1975. 

• There were 12.3 mlUlon coUege 
students in 1983, 1.5 million of whom 
were 35 years old or older. 

• The majority (51 percent) of college 
students in 1983 were women, who 
accounted for two-thirds of the inaease 
in college enrollment since 1970, 

Educational Attainment 

• In March 1984, neariy three of four 
adults 25 years old and over were high 
school graduates, compared with only 
two of four in 1970 and one in four in 
1940. 

• In the past 40 years, educational attain- 
ment levels have inaeasccl pr 5por- 
tionately more for Blacks than for 
Whites. 

The Labor Force 

• The civilian labor force averaged 1116 
million persons in 1983, about 1,3 
million persons more than in 1982. 

• In 1983, the number of enr.ployed per- 
sons averaged 102,5 million (sur- 
passing 198rs record high average), 
while the number of unemployed 
dropped considerably and averaged 
10.7 million. 

• In addition to the official number of 
unemployed, there was an annual 
average of 1.6 million persons classified 
as "discouraged workers"— peisons 
who wanted jobs but were not looking 
for work because they believed that no 
jobs were available. 

Occupation 

• Two occupation groups, "managerial 
and professional specialty occupations" 
and "technical, sales, and adminis- 
trative support," recorded 81 percent 
of the growth in employment during 
the 1972-83 period; about 54 percent 
of U.S. workers were in these occupa- 
tional categories in 1983. 



• Women inaeased their percentage of 
managerial and professional workers 
from 33 percent to 41 percent between 
1972 and 1983. 

• Despite these Inaeases, women 
remained concentrated in **female in- 
tensive" occupations (defined here as 
occupations which were 60 percent or 
more female); 18 of the largest 25 oc- 
cupations for women were in this 
category as were 9 of the top 10 in 
1980, 



Work InteTTuptions 

• ^^'-g?^"^ son^e work experience 
In 1979, about one in four men, com- 
pared with nearly three of four women 
had experienced a work interruption of 
6 months or more because of Inability 
to find work, illness or disability, or 
family responsibilities. 

• Because of such interruptions, women 
have spent an average of 31 percent of 
their potential work years away from a 
paid job, compared with only 3 percent 
for men. 

Money Income 

• Median family income in 1983 was 
$24,580—1.6 percent above the 1982 
figure after adjusting for changes in the 
Consumer Price Index. 

• The median income of White families 
increased by 1.4 percent between 1982 
und 1983, while there was no 
statistically significant income charjge 
for Black or Spanish-origin families. 

• Women living alone had a 1983 
median income of $9,140, compared 
with $14,120 for men who lived by 
themselves. 
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Participation in Government 
Benefits Programs 

• On a montWy avercgc, nearly one of . 
three nonfarm persons received benefits 
from one or more government pro- 
grams during the third quarter of 1983. 

• Socia] Security was received by 14 per- ' 
cent of the total population, or by 48 
percent of persons receiving benefits of 
any sort from public programs. 

o About 19 percent of the population re- 
ceived benefits from one or more 
"means-tested" programs such as food 
stamps or Medicaid. 



Poverty (official Government 
definition, based on cash 
income only) 

• The number of persons below the 
poverty level in 1983 was 35.3 million, 
or 15.2 percent of the total population. 

• About one of three persons below the 
poverty ievel was in a family main- 
tained by a woman, and the poverty 
rate for these families was three times 
the rate for all families. 



• The poverty rate for persons 65 years 
old and over fell from 15.7 percent to 
14.1 percent between 1980 and 1983, 
while the rate for all persons rose from 
13.0 percent to 15.2 percent. 
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National 
Populati^ 
Trends 



Total population, including Anned Forces overseas 1/1 /Sd- 9\tk nnn 

Births in 1983: 3.618,000 « 235,62^.000 

Deaths in 1983: 2.014.000 

Net immigration in 1983: 517.000 

Numerical Increase in 1983: 2.121,000 

Percent increase in 1983: 0.9%. 



The population hu grown by 
more than 8;5 million persons 
since the 1980 census. 

The total population of tlic United 
States (Including 517.000 Armed Forces 
personnel stationed overseas) ^-eached 
235.627.000 on January 1, 1984. This 
figure represents an Increase of 2.1 million 
or 0.9 percent over the estimate for the 
first day of 1983. and a gain of 
8,566.000. or 3.8 percent, since the April 
1st count from the 1980 census. The Na- 
tion's growth during 1983 is attributable to 
the number of births (S.618.000) ex- 
ceeding the number of deaths (2.014 000) 
by 1.604.000 ("natural increase^ plus an 
estimated net legal immigration of. 
517.0(X) persons. 

Life expectancy at birth 
approaches 75 years. 

Average life expectarKy at birth in 1983 
was 74.7 years. (The expectation of life at 
birth m 1983 is the average number of 
years that a group of infants would live if 
they were to experience the age-spedflc 
death rates prevailing in 1983.) The 1983 
figure is about 5 years more than the life 
expectancy at birth a generation earlier 
and about 11 years more than it was two 
generations ago. Average life expectancy 
at btrth for males in 1983 was 71.0 years 
about 7.3 years less than the 78.3 years ' 
for females. In 1983. average remaining 
life expectancy at age 65 was 14.5 years ' 
for men. compared with 18.8 years for 
women. 



* HGURE 1. 

Distribation of the Total 
Popalation, by Age and Sea; 
April 1, 1980^ and July 1. 
1983 ^ ' 

(Including Armed Forces overseas) 



The school-age population will 
rSl^il increase in the late 

On a mid-year' bads (from July 1 to the 
following June 30), the number of births 
increased each year between 1976 and 
1983 reversing a long-term trend of 



MALE 



declining births.' This recent inaeasc in 
the number of births portends the stabiliza- 
tion and eventual iiicrease in the number 
of elementary-school-age chUdren which 
has been declining since 1970 and con- 
tributing to the closing of schools in some 
parts of the country.* The increased 
number of births is almost entirely due to 
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the ris€ In the number of women of prime 
childbearing age. since the total fertility 
rate has changed very little since 1975. 
(See the section, "Fertility, Chiidspadng. 
i>nd Birth Expectations**). 

Leading edge of the baby boom 
en^ters middle age. 

While the population of the Nation grew 
by 3,3 percent between the 1980 census 
and July 1, 1983, the population 35 to 
44 years old iriaeased by 15 percent, 
reflecting the entry of the leading edge of 
ihe baby boom generation into middle 
age. This age group will continue its rapid 
growth for some time as it is augmented 
by persons now in the 25-to-34 age 
ranpe. However, the young adult popula- 
tion 18 to 24 has begun to decline in this 
decade, signalling a departure from the 
enormous growth this group experienced 
during the 1960*s and 1970's as the baby 
boom cohorts entered that age group. 

The number of persons 65 years and 
over inaeased by 7.2 percent from 
April 1, 1980. to July 1, 1983, and the 
elderly inaeased their proportion of the 
total population from 11.3 percent in 
1980 to 11.7 percent in 1983. This is the 
higi.est proportion in this age group in the 
Nation's history. 

The Black population grew at a faster 
rate between 1980 and 1983 than tlie 
total population. Increasing by 5.3 per- 
cent, compared with 3.3 percent for the 
Nation as a whole and 2.5 percent for 
Whites. The Nation *s 28.2 million Blacks 
represented 12.0 oercent of the popula- 
tion in 1983. up slightly from the 1980 
figure of 11.8 percent. 

In the 1980*s, some persons of "other 
races" (that is, principally Asians and 
Pacific Islanders) have had growth rates 
affected significantly by immigration. The 
other-races population grew from 
5. 172.000 to 6,394.000. or by 23.6 per- 
cent, between 1980 and 1983; almost 70 
percent of this growth was due to im- 
migration, compared with 27 percent for 
the Nation as a whole. 



FIGURE 2. 

Number of Births, by Year, 
1910-83, and Relationship 
to 1983 Age Groups 

(Age as of July 1. 1983) 



The Spanish'Origin population 
numbered about 16.2 million in April 
1983. an increase of about 1.6 million, 
10.8 percent, since the 198v> census.' 
About 53 percent of the growth in the 
Spanish population since the census is 
attributable to immigration. 
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'Prelimfnary figures Indicaw the number of 
births between July 1. 1983, ^nd June 30, 
1984. was 3,635.000, down slightly from the 
comparable 1982-83 figure of 3.694.000. 

The number of public elementary and 
secondary schools declined from 117,000 In 
1959 to 86.200 In 1980. Thb is due to iarge 
schools replacing overcrowded and outdated 
smaller schools, and the shrinking of the 
schoolage population. Influencing the closing of 
schools For example, the number of one- 
teacher schools was over 20,000 In 1959, but 
was under 2,000 a decade later; see National 
Center for Education Statistics. The Condition 
of Education, 1982.). 

'Persons of Spanish origin may be of any 
race. In the 1980 census. 56 percent reported 
themselves as White and an additional 40 per< 
cent indicated their race as "Other," i.e., other 
than White, Black, American Indian, Asian, or 
Pacific Islander. The 1983 estimates for the 
Spanish population were derived by component 
techniques u^ng data on births, deaths, and 
migration. These figures differ from those 
shown in other Current Population Reports. 
This component technique will be used in other 
Current Population Reports <tarttng In January 
1985. 



For Fttrtkmr lafomstloa 



See: Current Population Reports. Series 
P-25. No. 949. Estimates o( the Population 
of the United States, by Age, Sex. .md Race. 
1980 to 1983 
and 

National Center for Heohh Statistics. Vol 32. 
No. 13. September 21. 1984. Annua/ 
Summary of Births, Deaths, Marriages, a,id 
Divorces: United States, 1983 

Contact: LovIm Nlil#r, 

State and National Population 
Estimates Branch. 
(301) 763-5072 
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National 
Population 
Projections 



1990- 
2000: 
2080: 



lowest 
series 

245.753.000 
256.098.000 
191.118.000 



middle 
series 

249,657.000 
267,955.000 
310,762.000 



highest 
series 

254.122.000 
281,542.000 
531,178.000 



' Piojections illustrate possible 
courses of population growth. 

The Bureau's latest population projec 
tions to the year 2080 illustrate the future 
size and composition of the United States, 
by age. sex, and race, under various 
assumptions about fertility, mortality, and 
net immigration. Three different assump- 
tions were made about the possible course 
of each of the three components of 
population change. 

Fertility in the middle series was assumed 
to reach an ultimate completed cohort rate 
of 1.9 births per woman, which is consis- 
tent with recent levels of fertility and 
women's expectations of future births, as 
well as various apparent soda) and 
economic trends in our society. Levet of 
1.6 and 2.3 births per woman were used 
for the low ?nd high fertility assumptions, 
respectively. 

Mortality Is projected to decline under all 
three assumptions, reaching an ultimate 
life expectancy of 81.0 years in the middle 
series, 85.9 years under the low assump- 
tion, and 77.4 years under the high 
assumption. 

Net immigration for the middle assumption 
utilized a constant annual net inflow of 
450 000. approximately equal to the an- 
nual number of legal immigrants to the 
United States over the past decade, a 
wide range between the high (750,000) 
and low (250,000) net immigration figures 
was used to reflect the uncertain futuie 
flow of immigrants (legal and illegal). 



FIGURE 3. 

Estimates and Projections of 
Total Population: 1950 to 
2080 



Even in lowest series, population 
will corrtinue to grow until the 
year 2017. 

Based on projections using the middle 
series, the U.S. population would inaease 
by pearly 80 million during the next 100 
years, reaching about 311 million in the 
year 2080. Most of this growth would 
occur in the next 50 years as the popula- 
tion reaches P^.B million In the year 2000 
and 305 million in 2030. After 1995, the 
annual growth rate would drop below 0.7 
percent, lower than the record low growth 
rate during the 1930's. In the lowest pro- 
jection series, the population would reach 
256 million in the year 2000 but begin to 
decline after the year 2017, shrinking to 
191 million by 2080, the size of the 
population in the early 1960*s. In the 
highest projection scries, the Nation would 
experience a large growth in population, 
even though the growth rates would 
decline to Depression Era levels after the 
year 2030. Under the highest seri^as, the 
population would reach 282 million in the 
year 2000, 14 million higher than in the 
middle series and 25 million more than in 



Population in millions 



the lowest series. By 2080, the United 
States would have more than doubled its 
present population size, reaching 531 
million under the high projection series. 

Aging of the population evident 
in all, projection series. 

The most pervasive trend in all of the pro- 
jection series is the overall aging of the 
population. In 1983. the median age of 
the population was 30.9 years. In none of 
the projection series would the median 
age again be so low. The median age in 
the middle series would reach 36.3 years 
at the turn of the century, 40.8 years in 
2030, and 42.8 years in 2080. Members 
of the baby boom generation (bom be- 
tween 1946 and 1964) wiU aU be over age 
35 by 2000, and thus will contribute to a 
sharp inaease in the median age during " 
the rest of this century. 
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The changes in the age structure are 
also evident in the dependency ratio, 
which shows the number of persons under 
18 years and 65 years and older per 100 
people 18 to 64 years old. In 1983, the 
dependency ratio was 63 dependents per 
100 persons 18 to 64 years old. This ratio 
will decline to 58 by 2010 using the mid- 
dle projection series and then inaease to 
78 by the year 2080 as the baby boom 
generation ages. This last figure is about ■ 
the same as the dependency ratio in 1970 
but lower than the dependency ratio in 
1%5 (83). At present, there are 19 per- 
sons 65 years of age and over and 44 
children under 18 years for every 100 
persons of working age. By 2080. this 
relationship will shift, with the e'dcrly 
dependency ratio being larger than ti;? 
dapendency ratio for children: 42 elderly 
persons and 36 children per 100 persons 
18 to 64 years of age. 

The percentage of the entire population 
that is 65 years and over will increase 
from the current 12 percent to 13 percent 
in 2000 and to 21 percent in 2030 as the 
members of the baby boom generation 
reach age 65, By 2030. the population 65 
ye?js and over will be nearly 2V2 times 
larger than it was in 1983 (65 million vs. 
27 million). 

Elomentary-school^age population 
soon to increase as young adult 
population continues to decrease, 

Tiie population under age 5 would rise 
from its 1983 level of 17.8 million to 19.2 
million by 1990 under the middle series 
assumptions, then begin to drop and level 
off between 17.5 and 18 million after the 
year 2000. The elementary-school-age 
population (5 to 13 years) would begin in- 
creasing in the latter half of the 1980's, 
reaching 34.4 million in the year 2000, up 
13 percent from 30.1 million in 1983. 
The high-schooi age group of 14 to 17 
years, now numbering about 15 million, 
would decline to about 13 million by 1990 
before returning to its present level by the 
year 2000. 



FIGURE 4. 

Percent Distribution of the 
Population, by Age and Sex: 
1982, 2000, 2030, and 2080 

(Based on middle series projections) 



The population 18 to 24 years peaked 
in 1981 at 30.5 million. This figure will 
never again be as large, based on middle 
level projection assumptions, but will 
decline by about 7 million during the next 
15 years as the last of the baby boom 
generation moves out of the age group. 
The number of these young adults will 
begin to inaease again in the year 2000 
and reach a peak of 27.7 million in 2010, 
still 2.7 million short of the 1983 figure. 
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For F«rtli«f Imf onaatioa 

See: Current Population Reports, Scries P'25. 
No. 952, Projections of the Popuhtion of the 
United States, by Age, Sex, and ReKx: 
1980 to 2080 

Contdct: Gr^fory S|^»c«r, 

Population Projections Branch, 
(301) 763-5964 
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Birth ExpectatkMis 



Tot%l fcitiitty rati, 1983:. 1.789 . 

Ufttiin* «xpKted per 1,000 womtn 18 to 34: 2,079 

1962 iMdUn agt alflnt bMi: 23.2 years 

Vmcmit of birtht ki 1962 to women 30 and oven 22% 



Total fertility rate remains bdow 
replacement levd for 12tli con* 
aecutlveyew. 

The annual total fertitey rate* has de- 
dined by one>half since 1957,'the peak of 
the baby boom. In 1960, for example, the 
total feitility rate was 3,654 (Implying an 
average completed fertflity of 3.7 
children), compared with 1,789 (or 1.8 
per woman) in 1983. The total fertility 
rate has Huctuatied only sbghdy since 
1976, when it readied 1,738, the lowest 
level recorded in U.S. hls^. 

The 1983 rate of 1,789 is substantial^ 
below that required for natural replace* 
tnent of tfie population (2.1 chU^en per 
woman) in the long run. However, the 
population wH continue to grow by 
natural increase untfl wdinto the 2lk 
century even if the present low fertHtty 
rates continue. This Is because of a 
relatively Ivge number of women bom 
during tfte baby boom who are now of 
childbeai^ age. 

Lif ettme birtb exp^ctetions alto 
remain low. 

The lifetime birth ejqpectations of 
women 18 to 34 (regardless of marital 
status), as of June 1983 are low, averag- 
ing 2,079 births per 1,000 women, or 2.1 
per woman. This level, consistent with the 
low fertility rate, is just at the level re- 
quired for natural replacenumt of the 
population. For younger women, 18 to 24 
years old, the average number of births ' 
expected has remained at or bcoow 
replacement level since the mld-1970's. 



A shift toward later cUldbMrins 
ie 



HGURE 5. 

Total FertUity Rmtmz 1920-83 

(For definition of total fertiltty rate, see 
footnote 4) 
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The nationai fertMy rate ffim number of 
wonfien who had a bMh in the previous 
year per 1,000 women 18 to 44 years 
dd) has not changed significant^ since 
1980, when the Census Bureau began 
publishing an annual series of such rates. 
There Is, however, evidence of an In- 
crease in the fertility rate for women in 



their early thirties which, in combination 
with the recent stabttty in childbearing for 
younger age 90up^, indicates a continued 
shift toward later childbearing. For exam- 
ple, the national fertility rate in 1983 for 
women 30 to 34 years old was 69.1 per 
. 1,000, up from the rate of 60.0 in 1980. 
About 22 percent of births in 1982 were 
to women 30 years <rf age or older, com- 
pared witti 18 percent of births in 1970. 
Births to 30-to-34-yearK>lds accounted for 



Total feitl^ rate 
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9 percent of fint births in 1982,-boinpvtd 
uiith 3 percent in 1970. AS of ^le^e In- 
Creoles are partly due to ti>e inqreated . 
p roportion of women of chiUbearing agf 
who are 3(hy»an of age and over. * • 

Another- kK&cator of postponed 
childbeailnj} to the decreasing proportion 
of wonrni bom after 1945 who had their 
first bfalh by age 25. About 70 percent of 
women who were bom in the 1935-39' * 
period had a first birth by the time they 
were 25, compmd with 60 percent of 
women bom between 1945 and 1949 and 
only 53 percent of women bom be- 
tween 1950 and 1954. 

Intaml bctsveen first mod second 
births inareselns. 

The median age at first b4rth for aJl 
women of chUdbearing age was about 
21.8 yean in 1960, 22.1 years in 1970, 
and 23.2 years in 1962.^ The typical in- 
terval between the first and last birth 
represents only a small proportion cl a 
woman's total reprodudh^e period. For ex- 
ample, for the most recent cohort of 
White women completing their chikbear- 
ing yean (the 1930-39 cohort), ttie 
median age of mothers at first bird) was 
22.1 and last birth was 29.5 years, a span 
of 7.4 years. 

Chai^ In the q^adng of births can be 
measured by the*intervat between mar- 
riage and first birth or the Interval between 
first md second btrthc. The lowest propor- 
tion of women having a birth in the first 
year after marriage (about 25 percent) was 
experienced by women who manied dur- 
ing the years of the Depression uid Worid 
War n (1935 to 1944). The highest 
percentage of women who had d)eir first 
child within 12 mon^ of first maniage 
(40 percent) was recorded by women in 
tfte 1960^ marrisQe cohort. For the 
1970-74 marriage cohort, die group for*' 
whom d)e most recent data are avaiJaUe, 
only 33 percent had a first birth widiin for 
before) their first year of marriage/ A 
similar pattern has surfaced for second 
births. The median Interval from first to 
second birth was 30.0 months for those 
second births occurring between 1945 and 



RGURE 6. 

Births to WoMMi St mmd 
Ovmr as a Frnnmrnt of All 
Births: 1979-82 



1949» 26.4 months during the baby boom 
years of 1960 to 1964/and 36.0 months 
for 4m 1975*79 period: 



' ^ a given ysar, the total iertilty rate showi 
the numbsr ol births a group of 1.000 women 
would haye by the end of their chikbsaring 
)^iMn if tlisy %vere al to survive thslr rtpvoduc- 
ttve period and experisnce the agt-spedftcbirth. 
rates for dtat year. 

'Based on data from the National Center lor 
Heakh StalMlcs. 

*About 11 percent of this cohort of women 
had a birth before they were nueried. 
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See: Cunent Populatton Reports, Serits P*20» 
No. 995. Fmmy ciAnmkmt Womrni: Jbne 
i983 
and 

Series P.20, No. 385. CMdspadng Among 
BMh Cohorts o^ American Women: 1905 lo 
1959 ' 



Contact; M mO m OXmmmwM. 
Fertfty Stalialics Branch 
001)7635303 
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State 

Population 
Trends 



Fastest growth, 1980-83: Alaska (19%) 

Largest numerical gain: California (1.5 million) 

Lost population. 1980-83: Indiana, Iowa. Michigan. Ohio 



South and West dominate in 
population growth. 

The South and West captured 94 per- 
cent of the Nation's 7.4-million population 
gain between 1980 and 1983. continuing 
the increases begun in the 1970*s. Alaska, 
the least populous but also the fastest 
growing State, registered a 19-percent in- 
crease between 1980 and 1983, and was 
followed by Nevada, Utah. Texas. Florida. 
Wyoming, Arizona. Oklahoma. Colorado, 
and New Mexico; all recording increases 
between 11.3 and 7.4 percent. 

In terms of numerical inaease, Califor- 
nia, the most populous State, exper enced 
the largest growth with a 1.5-miiiion gain 
in population between 1980 and 1983. 
California alone has accounted for 20 per 
cent of the Nation's growth since 1980, 
whiie Texas accounted for another 20 per- 
cent. When the estimated increases in 
California, Texas, and Rorida are com- 
bined, they represent over half (53 per- 
cent) of the population change between 
April 1980 and July 1983. 

The Northeast and, particularly, the 
Midwest (formerly the North Central 
Region) are growing at a much slower rate 
than the rest of the Nation. Fo!ir Mid- 
western States (Ohio, Indiana. Michigan, 
and Iowa) and the District of Columbia 
are estimated to have lost population dur- 
ing the 1980's, and only one State in the 
Northeast or Midwest (New Hampshire 
with a 4.1 percent increase) experienced a 
growth rate at or above the national 
average (3.3 percent).' 

Despite the concentration of grot ♦h in 
the South and West, their rate of change 
-was far from uniform: 8 out of the 16 
States in the South, for example, grew at 



FIGURE 7. 

Percent Change in Popula* 
tion, by State: April 1, 1980, 
to July 1, 1983 
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rates below the national average. In the 
West, only Oregon grew at such a 
relatively slow pace (a 1.1-percent in- 
crease between 1980 and 1983), while 
the region as a whole grew by 6.5 
percent. 

Net outmigration key to slow 
growth for many States. 

Migration and natural increase have 
played widely divergent roles in the 
growth of individual States during the 
1980's. Between 1980 and 1983. 24 
States had net outmigration, but natural 
increase (births minus deaths) was large 
enough to offset the migration losses in 20 
of them; 11 of these 24 States were in the 
Midwest, 7 in the South, and 5 in the 
Northeast. Only one State in the West 
(Oregon) had net outmigration between 
1980 and 1983. In addition, four other 
States experienced net inmigration which 
accounted for less than 10 percent of their 
growth during the4980's: Idaho, Maine, 



New Jersey, and Tennessee. 

In seven States, more than half of the 
growth was due to migration. Florida was 
the most extreme of these (89 percent), 
partly because of its large elderly popula- 
tion and the resulting low rate of natural 
increase. Other States with half of the 
population growth due to migration in- 
clude Nevada (71 percent), Oklahoma (68 
percent), Alaska (67 percent), Texas (62 
percent). Arizona (60 percent), and Colo- 
rado (57 percent). 

Most Stiaites have had increases 
in the young and the aged. 

Most States have shared in the national 
growth of the population under 5 years 
old (a 9-pcrcent increase) and 65 years 
and over (up 7 percent). All States except 
West Virginia and Michigan are estimated 
to have had a larger population under 5 
years of age ia 1983 than in 1980. 
Alaska's population under 5 increased by 
33 percent, and four States (Colorado, 
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Oklahoma, Texas, and Florida) had in- 
aeases of approximately 20 percent. 

At the other end of the age spectrum, 
the number of persons 65 years and over 
inaeased in ail States, and in all but 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and Wyo-' 
ming the elderly population increased by a 
larger proportion than the State's total 
population. Alaska, for example, had a 
19-percent increase in total population 
between 1980 and 1983, while the elderly 
population inaeased by 24 percent. 

Nationally, about 12 percent of the 
population was 65 years of age or over in 
1983. While most Western States had 
proportions that were smaller than the 
national average, all of the Northeastem 
States and 10 of the 12 Midwestem States 
had proportions of elderly that were equal 
to or higher than the average. Southern 
States were about equally divided: Florida 
at one extreme, with a national high of 18 
percent, and Texas at the other, with 9 
percent^of its population elderly. Nation- 
ally, the States with the smallest propor- 
tion of their populations 65 years and 
older were Alaska (3 percent), Utah, and 
Wyoming (both with about 8 percent). 
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'Provisional July 1984 estimates Indicate that 
the Midwest experienced a turnaround between 
1983 and 1984. regaining some of the popula- 
tion lost since 1980, and the District of Colum- 
bia's population appears to have leveled off. 
See Bureau of the Census Press Release 
CB84-233. A report elaborating on the 1984 
estimates will be issued in Current Poput&tion 
Reports, Series P-25. 



For Fwrther Information 

See: Current Population Reports, Series P-25, 
No 951, Estimates of the Population of States 
by Age: July 1. 1981, to 1983 
and 

Current Population Reports, Series P-25. 
No. 957. Estimates of the Population of 
States: 1970 to 1983 

Contact: Ed wis Byerly 

State and National Population 
Estimates Branch 
(301) 763-5072 



FIGURE 8. 

Net Change in Population 
Due to Migration Between 
April 1, 1980, and July 1, 
1983 

(Numbers in thousands) 
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The Metropolitan 
Nonmetropolitan 
Population 



Number of metropolitan statistical areas (CMSA^s and MSA^s): 277 
Percent of population m metropolitan areas as of July 1983: 76% 

Number of metropolitan areas with 1 million or more population, 1983: 
Percent of population living in these areas in 1983: 48% 



37 



Reversal of metropolitan/ 
nonmetropolitan growth rates 
concentrated in the South. 

A reversal has taken place since 1980 
in the growth rates of metropolitan versus 
nonmetropolitan areas. For the first time 
this century, nonmetropolitan counties 
grew at a faster rate than metropolitan 
areas during the 1970*s. But between 
July 1. 1980. and July 1, 1983, this 
trend reverted to its earlier path: the pop- 
ulation in metropolitan areas (essentially 
all urban centers over 50,000 and their 
suburban counties) grew by 3.5 percent 
while nonmetropolitan counties grew by 
2.7 percent. • However, this growth rate 
differential has been concentrated in the 
South, where metropolitan areas grew by 
6.4 percent as compared with 3.6 percent 
for nonmetropolitan territories. In contrast, 
in the Northeast, metropolitan areas grew 
only 0.7 percent, compared with 1.4 per- 
cent for nonmetropolitan areas. In the re- 
maining two regions, the metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan growth rates were similar: 
very low in the Midwest (0.2 and 0. 1. 
respectively) and quite high in the West, 
where r^onmetropolitan counties grew by 
6.7 percent as compared with 6.4 percent 
for metropolitan areas. Eighty percent of 
the Nation's 1980-83 population increase 
occurred in metropolitan areas, compared 
with 71 percent in the 1970*s for the 
same areas. 

Although the rates varied considerably, 
all of the Nation's major metropolitan 
areas with 5 million or more population 
(that is. New York. Chicago, Philadelphia, 



FIGURE 9. 

Percent Distribution of the 
Population, by Type of 
Residence and Area Size: 
1983 

(CMSA's and f^SA*s as defined 
June 30. 1984) 
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Los Angeles, and the San Francisco Bay 
area) have experienced population gains 
during the 1980's. During the 1970\s, for 
example, the population of the New York 
CMSA. as now defined, decreased by 
about 4 percent, while it increased by 
about 1 percent between 1980 and 1983. 
Twenty-one percent of the total popula- 
tion lived in these five large metropolitan 
areas in 1903, and they account for 28 
percent of the metropolitan population. 



The Nation continues to become 
proportionately more 
metropolitan. 

Three out of every four Americans lived 
in one of the Nation's 277 metropolitan 
statistical areas in 1983. In 1950, the 
originally delineated 169 metropolitan 
areas contained about 56 percent of the 
population. Changes In the proportion of 
the population that is classified as metro- 



Percent 
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AII metropolitan areas - 76.0% of U.S. population 




25 34 57 127 
Number of metropolitan areas— 



22 
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politan axe not only contingent on the 
basic demograpliic components of births, 
deaths, and net migration, but also upon 
changes in the territory that is considered 
metropolitan (that is, included unthin 
MSA's), Part of the metropolitan increase- 
reflects expansion of existing areas to in- 
clude newly suburbanized territory, while 
part is due to the establishment of new 
metropolitan areas eis communities 
reached the required size. In 1950, when- 
standard metropolitan areas were first 
defined, the land area designated as 
metropolitan was 6 percent of the Nation s 
land area. By 1984, 16 percent of the 
total U.S. land area was designated 
metropolitan. The metropolitan areas as 
defined in 1950 had a population of 
128.8 million in 1980, or 57 percent of 
the U.S. total, not a great deal different 
than the 56 percent these areas con- 
tnbuted three decades earlier. 

The Nation's population has become in- 
creasingly concentrated in large 
metropolitan areas since 1950. 
Metropolitan areas with over 1 million 
population contained 29 percent of the 
U.S. population in 1950. By 1983, nearly 
half (48 percent) of our Nation s popula- 
tion lived in one of the 37 areas with a 
population of 1 million or more. 

Major central cities are growing 
again as suburban growth is 
slowing. 

As a group, major central cities in the 
37 metropolitan areas over 1 million 
population have grown slightly since 
1980. reversing the small decline in 
population experienced in the 1970's. 
These large cities as a group have actually 
grown slightly faster since 1980 than they 
did in the 1960s. To some extent, this 
change reflects the increasingly large share 
of this group comprising fast-growing 
Southern and Western cities lil<e Houston, 
compared with slower-growing Northern 
cities like New York. 



FIGURE 10. 

Average Annnal Percent 
Change in Popttlation» by 
Type of Residence and 
Region: 1980-83 

(CMSA*s and MSA's as defined 
June 30. 1984) 



For all centra! cities, the 1980-82 
growth rate was 0.7 percent per year, 
compared with only 0.2 percent per year 
for the same cities in the 1970 s. The cen- 
tral cities in the South and West showed 
significant gains in both periods (1.5 per- 
cent per year for 1980-82. 1.3 percent 
per year for 1970-80), vyhilc those in the 
North had losses (-0.2 percent per year 
for 1980-82, -1,0 percent per year for 
1970-80). 

The suburban components of large 
metropolitan areas of 1 million or more 
population, while still growing, are doing 
so at growth rates less than experienced in 
the 1970*s or 1960's. These suburbs grew 
at an average annual rate of 1.27 percent 
between 1980 and 1982 (the last date 
available for individual cities), 1.58 per- 
cent during the 1970*s, and 2,78 percent 
during the 1960*s. 



*The metrcpolitan concept us«d in this sec- 
tion refers to the population living in 
metropolitan statistical areas defined as of 
October 12. 1984, The previous term, standard 
metropolitan statistical area (SMSA), was 
shortened to metropolitan statistical area 
(MSA). If an area has more than 1 million 
population and meets certain other specified re- 
<)uirements, it is now termed a consolidated 
metropolitan statistical area (CMSA). For further 
discussion, see "The Metropolitan Statistical 
Area Classification." Statistical Reporter, 
December 1979; and Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas, PC80.S1-18, 1980 Census of 
Population. 



For F«Ttk«r M onMtloa 

See: Richard L. Forstall and Donald E, 
Starsinic, "The Nation's Largest Metropolitan 
Arttds, 1982/* paper attached to Census 
Bureau Press Release CB-84-90, May 3, 1984. 
and 

Richard L. Forstall and Richard A. Engeb, 
""Growth in Nonmetropolitan Areas Slows," 
paper attached to Census Bureau Press Release 
CB-84-57. March 22. 1984 

Contact: RIckard Forvtall 

(301) 763-5134 
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Xll0 FdiriU Number of persons living on farms. 1983: 5.787.000 

p f population as percentage of the totaJ population: 2.5% 

JnOpllldnOfl Percent of agricultural workers living on farms: 44% 



More than five times a$ many 
people lived on farms in 1920 as 
in 1983. 

In 1920. when most of today's elderly 
were children, nearly one of every three 
persons (30 percent) in the United States 
lived on a farm; by 1983. only one in 
forty had a farm residence. About 5.8 
million persons (2.5 percent) lived on 
farms in 1983. a figure not statistically dif- 
ferent from the 1980 farm population.* 

In 1983. 1.6 million (55 percent) 
employed farm residents worked solely or 
primarily, as in' the case of multiple 
jobholders, in agriculture. Even though 
farm residents are more likely to be 
employed in agriculture than in non- 
agricultural industries, only 44 percent pf 
the average 3.6 million persons employed 
in agriculture lived on farms in 1983. This 
figure is in sharp contrast with that for 
1930 when about 87 percent of all 
agricultural workers lived on farms. 

Historically, the farm population has 
had a yoimger age structure than the non- 
farm population. In 1920. for example. 49 
percent of farm residents were under 20 
years old. compared with 37 percent of 
nonfarm residents. By 1983. however, the 
proportions of farm and nonfarm residents 
under 20 years of age were similar (31 
percent). The farm population now has a 
lower proportion of young adults (20 to 
34 years) and higher proportions of per- 
sons 35 to 64 years old and elderly than 
has the nonfzurm population. 

Most farm residents in 1983 lived in 
either the Midwest, with 44 percent of the 
Nation's farm population, or the South, 
with 35 percent. The West and Northeast 



HGURE 11. 

Number of Farm Residents 
and Their Percent of Total 
Resident Population: 
1920-83 
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Regions contained only about 15 percent 
and 6 percent of all farm residents, 
respectively. 

Although by definition the farm popula- 
tion Is rural, nearly one of every five (18 
percent) persons on farms lived in a 
metropolitan area in 1983.*® Metropolitan 
farm residents were primarily concentrated 
in the smaller SMSA's. with about 79 per- 
cent living in metropolitan areas of less 
than 1 million population. 



^Thls figure b based on SMSA's as defined In 
1970; Cunrcnt Population Survey metropolitan 
area data wUI be based on that earlier definition 
untU 1986. 



*The figures for 1980 and 1983 are five-quarter 
averages centered on April. See Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Scries P-27. No. 57. Farm PopuJa- 
thr of fhe UnHed States: 1983. The 1983 figure ts 
based on the "current farm deffaiition." while the 
1920 figure Is based on the "previous farm defini- 
tion." Sec the report dted above for explanation. 



For F«rtli«r lafonMtios 

See: Current Population Reports. Series P-27. 
No. 57. Farm Population of fhe United States: 
1983 

Contact: DtoM D«Ar«« 
Population Distribution Branch. 
<301) 763-7955 
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Percent of persons 1 yeeir and over who moved between 
ll^^ March 1982 and March 1983: 16.6% 

* ^^Jj*****^** Percent of movers who moved within same county: 61.1% 

Percent of movers who moved between States: 16.5% 
Movers from abroad as percent of all movers: 2.6% 



One of every six Americans 
moved between 1982 and 1983. 

Between March 1982 and March 1983. 
36.4 million persons (1 year old and over) 
changed residences in the United States, 
and an additional 978,000 moved to the 
United States from abroad. These 37.4 
million persons represent 16.6 percent of 
the population in 1983. Some of the in- 
ternational movers were "true" immi- 
grants, while others returned from an 
overseas military or civilian work assign- 
ment, retired overseas but decided to 
return to the States, or had been abroad 
on some other type of extended stay.'* 

The majority of moves die of short- 
distance. About 61 percent of movers be- 
tween 1982 and 1983 remained in the 
same county, while only 16 percent of 
movers went to a different State. 



recent increases In the cost of homes and 
interest rates on mortgages have also 
tended to reduce the rates of local moves. 

The pattern of interregional migration 
observed since the late l%0*s has con- 
tinued into the 1980*s. The Northeast and 
Midwest have continued to experience net 
outmigration , while the South and West 
have had net gains of residents from the 
North. 

Young adult's are the most 
mobiie age group. 

The highest rate of moving is found 
among adults in their early twenties. One- 
third of persons 20 to 24 years old moved 
between 1982 and 1983. Causes of 
higher rates of migration for young adults 
include college attendance and graduation, 



marriage, military service, initial full-time 
employment, and leaving their parents' 
homes to establish their own homes or to 
move in with friends. 



"The number of persons yvho left ihe Unhcd 
Slates is not available. 



For Fttrtli«r Infoncatlott 

See: Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No. 393, Geographical Mobility: March 1982 to 
March 1983 

Contact: KrMfai H«m#« or 
C«Ua Bo«rtl«iii« 

Joumey tc-Work and Migration 
Statistics Branch 
(301) 763-3850 



Rate of residential mobility has 
declined since i960. 

The overall rate of mobility has declined 
slowly since 1960-61, whan it was about 
21 percent. The decline in residential 
mobility is primarily attributable to a 
decrease in the rate of moves within the 
same county, which dropped from 13.7 
percent in 1960-61 to 10.1 percent in 
1982-83. Several factors appear to be 
responsible for this decline. The rate of 
homeownership has increased slightly over 
the past 20 years, and data from the 
Annual Housing Survey show that renters 
are much more hkely^ to move than 
homeowners. Thus, the rise in home- 
ownership would tend to cause a de- 
creased rate of local moves. In addition. 



FIGURE 12. 

Percent Distribution of 
Movers, by Type of Move: 
March 1982*83 

(Persons 1 and over) 
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Households 
and Families 



Number of households in 1984: 85.4 million 
Percent inaease, 1980-84: 5.7% 
Average annual increase, 1980-84: 1.2 million 
Number of families in 1984: 62.0 million 

Percent with female householder (no husband present): 15.9% 
Average family size in 1984: 3.24 pei^sons 
Number of nonfamily households in 1984: 23.4 million 
Percent inaease. 1980-84: 10.3% 

Percent of nonfamily householders living alone in 1984: 85.2% 



Average annual increase in 
households declines during 
1980's. 

Between March 1983 and March 1984. 
the number of households in the Nation 
increased by l.S million, to 85.4 million. 
The average annual inciease in the 
number of households has been 1.2 
million since 1980, down by about 25 
percent from the 1.6-million average 
annual inaeases during the 1970's. 

The decline in the rate of inaease is 
partly due to changes in age structure. 
The population in the 20'to-34 age group, 
in which most persons form households 
for the first time, grew very rapidly during 
the 1970's as the baby boom generation 
reached young adulthood. Now with the 
entry of the smaller birth cohorts of the 
mid-1960's, the 20-to-34 age span is 
growing more slowly than it was in the 
1970's and will start declining in the late 
1980*s. 

in addition to the changes in age struc- 
ture other factors have contnbuted to the 
smaller annual increase in households dur- 
ing the 1980*s: the divorce rate has 
stabilized, more adult sons and daughters 
appear to be living with or moving back in 
with their parents, economic conditions 
may have discouraged the formation of 
new households, and young adults are 
manning later. 

Most nonfamily households are 
composea of only one person* 

The 62.0 mlHion family households in 
1984 represented 73 percent of all 
households, similar to 'he 1980 figure, but 



FIGURE 13, 

Percent Distribution of 
Households, by Type: March 
1984 



substantially less than the 81 percent of 
households in 1970. The remaining 23.4 
million households (27 percent of the 
total) were maintained by a nonfamily 
householder. About 47 percent of all 
households added since 1980 have been 
nonfamily households, with persons living 
alone accounting for about 36 percent of 
the total household increase. The Nation's 
20 million onc-person households 
represented 85 percent of all nonfamily 
households in 1984. 



The vast majority of unmarried- 
couple householders are under 
45 years of age. 

Many of the nonfamily households that 
did not consist of persons living alone 
were unmarried-couple households, 
defined for Census purposes 2is 
households composed of two unrelated 
adults of the opposite sex who are sharing 
living quarters.*' Thsrc were about 2 



Other family, 
male householder 
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Other family, 
female householder 
(11.6) 
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mM&on unmarried coupSts tn .1984, 25 
ikrotnt rnort than ih« 1.6 mdkon In 
1980. In 1970. oiity about 523.000 sudi 
iMng^arranffttntnts were kkntlfi^ 
aMKHigh thm waep^rtMPi more rduc* 
tance to admit such ei iMng arrangenWnt 
at that tim#:.In 82 percent ot these 
housd'.olds in 19S4. the.householder (the 
person in whoae name the housi7)9- unit i« 
owned or rented) was under 45 years of . . 
age. com|>ared with about SO percent for 
marTied<ouple households, and 22 per- 
cent were under age 25. conipared with 5 
percent for married couples. 

Growth of femlUes maintained by 
women continuea to outpace 
other hmlly types. 

The Census Bureau publishes figures on 
three types of family households: manried* 
couple households, of which there were 
50.1 mllbon in 1984; other families with a 
feniale householder (no husband present), 
9.9 million households; and other famiUcs 
with male householder (and no wife pre- 
sent). 2.0 miltton households. 

The marked Increase during die 1970*s 
in families maintained by women with no 
husband present hat continued into the 
1980*8 . Nearly half (48 percent) of the 
2.4-ntiQion Increase in famdy households 
between 1980 and 1964 to attributable to 
famikes maintained by women. In con- 
trast, families maintained by women 
accounted for only 8 percent of die ln> 
crease in the number of families between 
1940 and 1960. and 29 percent ol the In- 
crease between 1960 and 1980. 

Average family else at record low. 

Principally because of low birth rates, 
average family size in the United States is 
at a record low mark, declining firom 3.58 
persons per family in 1970 to 3.24 per- 
sons in 1984. The average number of 
family members under 18 years to also at 
a record low level. 0.99 persons, com- 
pared with 1.34 persons in 1970. Even 
thou^ other factors -an Increased divorce 



ratk). improved moctabty rates, ^liiidren 
rernaining.ln .their paftfvto* home kmd^ 
and chaining age stmctoe ol the 
populaaon-*b*ve an impact on -famdy 
size, the net (ieckne since 1970 to virtuiiy 
aH attrfbutiMe to the dedfne in average 
number of members under 18 ytfars. 
which reil«:ts a^e dedne in fertility since 
the peak of the baby boom. ' 



^In census rtpocli, ^htnty Its houithold 
makTUk)«d by a man or woman iMng with «t Um 
one relative; a non^imi^ hou$thM h a houi^ioU 
mabilainad by a person ftving alone or wth one or 
mow pawons to whom be or the k not nlm dl. 

"Although Intimacy ol avociation btftmtn thaie 
ptnons It fanpltod, kit not known lo be the cast. 
For tomt unki>own fraction <A thttt persons the 
aHflUtion may be only one <A rocnm/boardar lo 
property ownar/managff . for example. 



Percent 



fm 

See: Cunent Population Rcpoitt. Series P-20, 
No. 391^ Hotmhokk, FamHtas, MaM St^tm, 
and iMng Anar^gementt: March 198i 
(Adv9nc9 ditt) 



Contact: 

Maniage and Family StattoSics Branch 
(301) 763-7950 




HGURE 14. 

TypM off HoMchoUb mm m 
Pmtcmmt of AO Honscliolds: 
Mttck 197f-84 




Living 

Arrangements and 
Marital Status 



Percent of children living with only 1 parent, 1984: 22.6% 

Percent of young adults 20 to 24 years old living with parents. 1984; 42.2% 

1984 median age at first maniage: Men: 25,4 

Women: 23.0 

Median duration of marriage, at time of divorce: 1932: 7.0 years 

1 )71: 6.7 years 



One of four children live with 
only one parent in 1984. 

As a consequence of ihe rapid growth 
of single^parent families, one out of four 
(22.6 percent) of the Nations 62.1 million 
children under 18 years of age lived with 
only one of their parents in 1984. About 
53 percent of all Black children lived with 
one parent in 1984. compared with 17 
percent for White children. Even with the 
relatively recent tendency for some 
divorced fathers to accept custody of their 
children, only 2 percent of children lived 
with only their fathers in 1984. and these 
children constituted only 10 percent of all 
children living with one parent. 

Larger proportion of young adults 
live with parents. 

The 1980*s have seen an increase in 
the proportion of young adults, partic- 
ularly those 20 to 24 years old. who live 
in their parents' household. In 1984, over 
half (52 percent) of men 20 to 24 years 
old, for example, were living with their 
parents, compared with 43 percent in 
1970. For women in this age group, the 
proportion increased from 27 percent in 
1970 to 32 percent in 1984. Even older 
age groups have recorded increases during 
this period in the proportion still living at 
home. About 16 percent of men and 8 
percent of women 25 to 29 years old 
were living with at least one of their 
parents in 1984. The comparable propor- 
tions for 25-to-29-year-olds in 1970 were 
10,9 percent for men and 5.2 percent for 
women These increases are partly due to 
young adults delaying marriage and to the 
increase in divorce and children returning 



FIGURE 15. 

Living Arrangements of 
Childr n Under 18, by Race 
and Spanish Origin: 
March 1984 



to their parents' home after marital 
separation. 

Nearly one-third of the elderly 
live alone. 

In 1984, 53 percent of the Nation's 
26.3 million persons 65 years and over 

Percent living with- 



father only (2.2) ^ 
other relative (2.0) 

nonrelative 
only (0.5) 




All Races 



other relative only (5.0) 

father only (2.9) 
nonrelative only 




(excluding those In institutions) were living 
as a spouse in a manied-couple family;** 
an additional 14 percent were living with 
other relatives,** The remaining one-third 
of the elderly population, 8.6 million per- 
sons, did not live with persons related to 
them, and the vast majority of these per- 
sons (92 percent) lived alone. 




White 



mother only 
\ (15,1) 



father only (2.1)« 
other relative (1.3)- 
nonrelative only (0.5)- — 



nonrelative only 
(0.4) 




Black 



mother only (24.9) 

father only (2.0) 
other relative only (2.6) 

Spanish Origin 
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Yoimg people art pov^niiifl 



7h« proportkK) of young aduks 
postponing mvriagt has InotMd 
dramottcaOy In th€ paM 15 ytart: Among 
nnm 20 to;24 ytais of ag«» for «xampk« 
75 p«tmt wm sttfl singk (never mmicd) 
in 1964. comp«rtd wHh only 55 percent 
In 1970. For women of comptebie age, • 
the never*man)ed percentage increased 
from 36 to 57. In addttion the r. -tdian ^ 
at first marriage hai risen during the 
197084 period from 23.2 to 25.4 for 
men and 20.8 to 23.0 for women. 

Divorce ratio continues Its up* 
ward spiral but divorce rate 
declines. 

The record prevaleiKe of divorce ex* 
perienced by the Nation in the 1970*s has 
continued into the 1980*3. The dhrorce 
ratio (the number of currmt^ divorced 
persons per 1.000 currently married per- 
sons Bving with their spouses) increased 
from 47 In 1970 to 100 in 1980 to 121 in 
1984. h should be noted that the level of 
the dWorce ratio is affected by the in- 
ddence of first mania^ and remarriage of 
previously divorced persons, as well as by 
tiie incidence of divorce. 

Men have a lower dhmce ratio tfuui 
women {96 vs. 146) because of the h^her 
remarriage rate among men. The divorce 
ratio was twice r% high for Blacks (240) as 
for Whites (113) and persons of Spanish 
origin (112). 

The trend In the annual divorce rate, 
based on data from the National Center 
for Health Stt^istics (NCHS). is ctirrentiy 
running counter to the trend in the 
divorce ratio. The divorce rate represents 
the number of divorces in a particular year 
per 1,000 population. Thus, unlike the 
divorce ratk>, which indtules all currently ' 
divorced persons, even those who 
divorced in previous years and have not 
remanied. the divorce rate shows d)e in* 
ddence of divorce on an annual basis* 
The divorce rate dedned in 1933 (for the 
second consecutive yeie) to 5.0 per 1.000 
population (proviskmid}, the k)west rate 



HGURE 16. 

Fercest of 29-to-24-YMr» 
Oldb Uvias WHli at Leaet 
One Pweat: Mnrck 1970<«4 



lince 1977. The divorce rate peaked at 
5.3 in 1979 and 1981. 

The rnecbah ddratkxi of marriage for 
couples divorcing in 1982 (the rhost 
recently avU&ble figure from NCHS)'was 
•7.0 years, a figure ordy skghriy hi^iier 
than tf)e median at the beginriing of the 
197as (6.7 years in 1971). One of five 
couples dhmed in 1982 had Wn 
married 15 years or k>nger. 



*n>tte from the Cunwit PopuUtlon Surv«y ex- 
dudt ptnont In MttulSons SMch as nunki£ 
homes. About 5.3 pwcsnt of tht elderly (1.3 
meioR p«Mni) vwm to Inrttulksnt ecoofd^ 
tJw 1980 emit, 92 rrtrCcnt of whom wcr« kj 
homes fdir tht sgtd. 

>%Kkita thoM iMng wHh tofit» dsughim, or 
other rtlatfvti M wdl M the eldtHy who are 
hsuseholdefs iMng with fmiiiy members other 
than their spovae. 

Percent 



See: Cunent Population lUpoils, Series P-20^ 
No. 391. N&usihddt, Fam«M. Mwta/Sle^ 
and Living Arrangements: Mircfi 1964 
and 

National Onter for Health SUtMics, HorMf 
VkWStatHtfcf R^xxt*. Annual SummMy ol 
Bkths* Deaths* Marriages and Dhravctt: Una«l 
Stales, 1963.** Volume 32. No. 13 



Contact;. 
Marriage and Family Stattibcs Branch 

(301) 763-7950 
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1978 1980 1982 198*. 
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School 
Enrollment 



Total school enfoDment 1983, aU age$: 59,240i000 

Preprimaiy: 5Jll,0p0 

Elementary and sccondaiy: 41,208,000 

CoBege enrollment: 12,320,000 
' 35 years and over: 1,495,000. ^ 



Total enrollment la down 1.2 
million since 1980* 

Although elementary school enrollment 
has been declining for more than a 
decade after peatog in 1970, It will begin 
to rise again slowly in the latter half of the 
1980*8 as a result of the increasing 
number of births after 1975. Since 1980, 
nurssry school and kindergarten enroll- 
ment Inaeased by about 400,000 to stand 
at 5.7 milBon in October 1983. But 
because of declines in elementary and 
high 8dK)ol enrollment, the total enroD- 
mcnt for persons under age 35, from 
nursery school through college, was 57.7 
milBon in 1983, representing a decline of 
1.2 mlBion since 1980." The decline in 
high school enrollment was dispropor- 
tionate, representing nearly half (47 per- 
cent) of the declines in the elementary 
and high school years. (High school^ 
students constttuted 34 parcent of all 
elementary and cscondary students in 
1983.) 

There has been bttle change since 1970 
In the proportion of elementary school 
students who attend private schools (11 
percent in 1933). The comparable figure 
was only slightly higher for White 
students, with about 12 percent attending 
private elementary schools in 1983. nor 
has that proportion changed much since 
1970. 

But college enrollment is up. 

The number of college students under 
35 years of age reached 10.8 million in 
1983, about 3 percent more than the 
1980 figure and 46 percent lai^ than 
the 1970 figure. In addition, there were 



HGURE 17. 

NasBilNnr of Sckool-Age 
Cblldraa, 19604I3, and Pro- 
JectioM to 209Q 

(Children 5 to 17; middles series 
projections) 



1.5 million college students 35 years oM 
and. over, making the total o^S^ popula- 
tion 12.3 minion in 1983.'^ 

Since 1970, the college enroBment of 
women under 35 has Inaeased by 77 per- 
cent, and has accounted for two-thirds of 
the increase in total coUeg« enrollment 
between 1970 and 1983. College enroB- 
ment for men under 35 inaeased by only 
25 percent during this same period. 



Numbers in millions 



furthermore, the increase for men is 
solely attributable to thdr lacger cohort of 
coOegTage^ 1983, since the percentage 
of 18-to-21-year^ chrftan men enroled 
in college (34 peio^Q has actually 
declined since 1970 {4b>^cent).*» 
However, college enrollment.rates have 
increased for women overall, and women 
18 and 19 years old were actuidly 
enrolled at higher rates than men in the 
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same age group in 1983 (41 vs. 35 per- 
cent), reversing the order that occurred in 
1970 and earlier. Women 25 to 34 years 
old alone accounted for 32 percent of the 
growth in college enrollment since 1970, 
although they still only constituted 14 per- 
cent of all students in 1983. 

Women are now the majority of 
college students. 



The majority of all college students in 
1983 were women (51 percent), as has 
been the case since 1979. Two-thirds of 
students 35 years old and over were 
women, and there were also more 
enrolled women than men under 20 years 
of age. Men. however, constituted the 
majority of students in their twenties and 
were enrolled at higher rates than women 
in that age group. 

The inaease in the number of college 
students 14 to 34 attending part time is 
tied to the rapid increase in the number of 
women in college. The proportion of 
students attending part time increased 
from 24 to 29 percent between 1972 and 
1983. primarily because women are more 
likely than men to attend part time. 
Women represented about 53 percent of 
that enrollment. 

One-half (51 percent) of the growth in 
undergraduate enrollment of students 
under 35 years old between 1972 and 
1983 was in 2-year colleges. About one- 
third of undergraduate college students 
were attending a 2-year college in 1983. 
These colleges have traditionally enrolled 
proportionately more part-time students 
than have 4-year colleges: 44 percent of 
all 2-year college students under age 35 
attended part time, compared with 16 per- 
cent of 4-year college undergraduate 
students in 1983. Over half (57 percent) 



FIGURE 18. 

School Enrollmentt by Level 
and Control of School: 
October 1983 

(Persons 3 to 34) 
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of all part-time students were attending 
2-year colleges. 



'•The 1980 dato in this section are CPS 
estinnates controlled to the 1980 census counts. 

"Enrollment status of persons over 34 years of 
age was not asked in the CPS prior to 1972. In 
1980. there wete 1.2 mUUon of these students. 

'*Since enrollment rates based on the Cunent 
Populatioo Survey are based on the civilian 
population, fluctuations in the proportion of an a^e 
group in the Armed Forces can afifect the college 
enrollment rate with little change in the nunnber of 
students. The enrollnn(?nt rate for all men 18 to 21 
years old (Including the Armed Forces) dropped 
horn 34 to 32 percent between 1970 and 1983 
For discussion of the effects of the Vietnann conflict 
on enrollment rates, see Current Population 
Reports. Series P.20. No. 390. Educ^tioMt Arrain- 
menr in the United Srafes: March 1981 and 1980 



For F«rtk«r laf ocmIIm 

Sec- Current Population Reports. Senes P-20. 
No 394. School EnroUmentSocial and 
Economk: Chardctetistics of Students: Oaober 
1983 (Advance Report) 

Contact: So««lM B* Brwao 

Education and Sodal Stratification Branch 
(301} 763-1154 
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«j ^ ^ Persons 25 years old and over in 1984: 

tlQIlCfClnOIldl ^"'^^^^ completed high school: 73% 

Percent with 1 or more years of co'lege: 35% 

Attainment ^ Me"! Si' " ""^ °' 

Women: 16% 



The Nation^s educational level 
continues to rise. 

In March 1984, nearly three oi four 
adults 25 years and over in the United 
States had graduated from high school. 
This is a dramatic increase over the 55 
percent in 1970 and 25 percent in 1940 
who had completed 4 years of high school 
or more. This increase resulted from a 
combination of mortality among the older 
population, who, on average, were less 
educated, and the Increased rate o; 
graduation among the large baby boom 
birth cohorts. For example, 87 percent of 
25-to-34-year-olds in 1984 were high 
school graduates, compared with 48 per- 
cent of persons 65 ye2urs old and over. 

Proportion of men completing 
college lias decreased slightly. 

Prior to World War 11. a college degree 
was rare— only 7 percent of men and 5 
percent of women 25 to 29 years of age 
had completed ^college in 1940. By 1984, 
23 percent of men and 21 percent of 
women 25 to 29 years old were college 
graduates. 

While women have shown a nearly con- 
tinuous pattern of increase in the propor- 
tion completing college, college enrollment 
and attainment rates for young men have 
fallen slightly since the mid-1970s. It 
appears that men who were of draft- 
eligible age during the Vietnam Era. par- 
ticularly those bom between 1947 and 
1951. received more education than they 
would have under normal conditions. In 
1976. when these men were 25 to 29 
years of age. 28 percent had completed 4 
or more years of college, and 50 percent 
had completed at least 1 year of college. 
For men in the 1942-46 birth cohort who 

FIGURE 19. 

Percent of Persons 25 and 
Over Completing High 
School and College, by Age: 
March 1984 
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were 25 to 29 years in 1971, 38 percent 
completed at least 1 year of college and 
20 percent were college graduates. For 
men bom between 1952 and 1956, 46 
percent had completed 1 or more years of 
college and 23 percent were college 
graduates by 1981 when they were 25 to 
29 years old. 
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Attainment levels have increased pro- 
portionately more for Blacks than for 
Whites in the past 40 years. This becomes 
evident when two 5-year age groups 
about 40 years apart are compared. For 
Blacks, the proportion who were high 
school graduates in 1984 was 79 percent 
for 25-to-29-year-olds and only 28 per- 
cent for those 65 to 69 years of age; 
among Whites the proportions were 87 
percent and 60 percent, respectively. 
Though still lagging behind these figures 
for Whites or Blacks, the propoition of the 
Spanish-origin population completing high 
school has increased dramatically as well: 
Only 21 percent of 65-to-69-year-olds as 
compared with 59 percent of 25-to-29- 
year-old persons of Spanish origin had 
completed high school in 1984. 



For FMrtk«r laforauitiOM 

See. Current Population Reports. Series P-20. 
No 390. Educational Attainment in the United 
States. March 1981 and 1980 

Contact: RoMdiad 2fl« Bnino 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 
(301) 763-1154 



FIGURE 20. 

Percent of Persons 25 and 
Over Completing 4 Years of 
High Sciiool or More, by 
Race: 1970, 1980, and 1984 
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QviMan Ubor'foic*^ 1963 annual avmot: 111.6 miflkM. / 
Numrtcal inofaM «kK« 19e2-(annuii-.aMng^: 1^ iriiiiii.. tr 



The-- . 

W rJ^JTli^ WoinMn vaptvctnlof dvilte-la^ 

MimHNJW , 1983 araiualavmigt: 43.2* • ^'.^ 

JrQfC0 • * avtragf): 53:1% " ' ^ ' ' * ' 



Slowed growth of cMUaa labor 
force dne to demographic as wdl 
m» economic factors. 

The dvittan labor foice averaged 111.6 
milBon workers during 1983» marking an 
Inaease of only 1.3 mink>n persons over 
the annual average for recessk>nary 
1982.*^ This relaSvely sk)w growth rate of 
the labor force, compared with the ex- 
pertence of the 1970*$, occurred In spite 
of the general recovery in the economy 
and resulted from several factors. First, the 
number ot 16-to-19-year*oMs has dedinvid 
annually during the 1980's, and there has 
been a slacker>ed pace of labor force par* 
tk:ipatk>n by this group. These teenagers 
had a peak chflfian tabor force partidpa* 
tk>n rate of 58 percent In 1978 and 1979> 
but since dien, d)e rate has dec&ned to an 
annual average of 53 percent, perhaps In 
response to the recesskMU of 1960 arid 
1981^. • , 

Another factor cpntrlbuting to the slow . 
growth of the labor force has been the ' 
deaeasing propoctkm of men in the Ubor 
force, particuhdriy at the okler ages. For* 
exami^, 78.2 percent of men 55 to 64 
years oW were in die labor force' in 1973, 
but only 69.4 percent of men of this age 
were in the labor force in 1983. The 
overall 1983 rate (76.4 percent) for men 
remained at about the 1982 level (76.6 
percent), even though the economy con- 
tinued to recover from the 1981*82 reces- ' 
sk)n throughout the year. Although the 
number of ''house husbands'* has in- 
creased over the past decade, from about 
54,000 in 1973 to 93,000 in 1983, their 
numbers are relatively smaB and have had 
little impact on the overaB number or rate 
of labor force partk:ipatk>n of men 20 to 
59 years of age.* 



FIGURE 21, 

ChdliM Labof totem t€ mm4 
Over mmd Pncmmt Gfowtli 
Over Froviowi Ymmn 1910-9$ 
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Running counter to these factors has 
be^tn fn increasfarig number and proporUon 
of ad^Ot women entering the labor iotoit 
even thou^ diebr rate of inaease has 
slowed somewhat in recent years. Women 
20 years and over represented 43.2 per-.^ 
cent of the tabor force in 1983, and over 
half (53 percent) of women in this age 
group were in tfie labor force in 19iQ: -. 



ifrfoyed 



Number of 
1981 record* 



' The end of 1983 maiked a year of 
recovery from one of the bngest and 
deepesk post-Worid W«r II recmlons* 
Improvenients in the einpk>yment slh^^ 
compared favorably^ with those, duritig 
previous recovery peikxls.^„*nit fiijn^^ 
of employed peisbnr (Indtid^ ; ' 

Nun*e»laii^jfco^^ .\ 



FonM tMdlng iri tKs 
xeari«ed an animial ave ra g e of 102.5 
mdkon, about ]i3 mUkxi higher than the 
average for the leoesriociary year of 1962 
and surpassing the prevfous peak reached 
la 1961. Abouk;79S«000 (60 percent) <rf 
this annual average change was attrib- 
utable to the increased empfoyment of 
women.' ' 

Number of vaemptoyed dowot 
btt^ etttl at reliittfely high leveL 

As the e(x)no^ilc.|im^ 
1963, the inmitMr of unempfoyed persons 
dropped cQfiaMeraUy from^l^ mitton at 
the begbmii^.of the year to 9^7nflton In 
lyenriMr 19e3HEan avenge annual of 
10.7 mtion ubenqpfoyed). The unemploy- 
mei^rafcs^ d imo n ii y adtosted) dropped 
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from 10.3 to 8.1 percent from January to 
December 1983. Despite these deaeascs, 
both the number and rate of unemploy- 
ment remained high by historical stand- 
ards. As in the previous year, the 1983 
unemployment rate was lower for women 
than for men (9.2 percent versus 9.9 per- 
cent annual average), and considerably 
lower for Whites (8.4 percent) than for 
Blacks (19.5 percent) or for persons of 
Spanish origin (13.8 percent). 

About 49 percent of the unemployed 
were adult men, 34 percent were adult 
women, and the remaining 17 percent 
were teenagers. The unemployed are 
classified by whether they had lost their 
last job because of layoff or other reasons, 
left voluntarily, were entering the job 
market for the first time, or were re- 
entering after a period of absence. About 
58 percent of the unemployed in 1983 
had lost jobs, 8 percent had left their last 
job. 23 percent were re-entering the labor 
force, and the remaining 11 percent were 
looking for their first job. Among adults, 
unemployed men were more likely than 
unemployed women to have lost jobs (78 
percent vs. 50 percent), while 
unemployed women were considerably 
more likely to be re-entrants (34 percent 
versus 13 percent of men). Forty-seven 
percent of unemployed teenagers were 
new entrants. 26 percent were re-entrants, 
6 percent were job leavers, and 20 per- 
cent were job losers. 

About 1.6 million are clasrsified 
as discouraged workers. 

Of the 63 million persons who were not 
in the labor force, about 56.2 million (or 
90 percent) indicated that they did not 
want a job, either Because of family 
responsibilities (50 percent), retirement (23 
percent), school attendance (12 percent), 
illness or disability (7 percent), or some 
other reason (8 percent). 

The remaining 6.5 million persons out- 
side the work force indicated that although 
they wanted a job at the time of the 
survey, they were not looking for work. 
About 25 percent of these persons did not 
look because of conflicts with school 
attendance, 12 percent indicated they 



FIGURE 22, 

Percent Dtetribution of 
Reasons for Unemployment* 
by Sex: 1983 

(Unemployed persons 20 and over; 
annual average) 



were too ill or were disabled, 22 percent 
indicated that home responsibilities 
hindered their job search, 25 percent felt 
they would not be successful in finding a 
job ("discouraged workers'*), and the re- 
maining 17 percent gave some other 
reason for not looking for work. The 
annual average 1.6 million persons who 
were classified as discouraged workers 
were not included in the official count of 
unemployed persons in 1983. Changes in 
the number of discouraged workers 
generally follow changes In the business 
cycle. For example, the number of 
discouraged workers reached a reces- 
sionary high of 1.8 million in the fourth 
quarter of 1982, the same time the 
unemployment rate peaked. As the 
unemployment rate began to decline, so 
did the number of discouraged workers, 
so that by the final quarter of 1983, their 
number had dropped to 1.5 million. 



'* Sec Eugene H. Becker and Norman Bowcre. 
"Employment and Unemployment Improvements 
Widespread in 1983." Monthly Labor Review. 
February 1984, pp. 3-14. 

These figures are for men 20 to 59 not in the 
labor force who indicated they do not want a job 
now and gave "keeping house" as the reason. 
They may not be currently married or have 
children. Even among 20-to-24-year-old$. men 
represent less than 1 percent of persons ''keeping 
house," not in the latior force, and not looking for 
work. 

"See Becker and Bowers, op cit. pp. 3-4. 



For Fiutlittr Isfontatioa 

See: Monthly Labor Review. U.S. Department 
of Labor, February 1984. This is a special issue 
on employment anji unemployment. 

Contact: Arv«Ua N«lsoa or 
ThoaiM Palttnbo 

Labor Force Statistics Branch 
(301) 763-2825 
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^ Largest 1972-83 increase, technicians and related occupations: 58% 

CjCC!tlll3^Clfl Largest 1972-83 decrease, private household workers: 32% 

Largest numerical increase 1972-83: orofessional cnpri;^Ihi 



Largest numerical increase 1972-83: professional specialty 

occupations (4 million) 



Occupation classification system 
has changed since 1970. 

The classification of occupations was 
changed extensively for the 1980 census 
and other reports of the Census Bureau. 
The 1970 census classification had 441 
occupational categories within 12 major 
groups, compared with 503 categories 
divided into 13 major groups in 1980; 
some 1970 detailed categories were split 
among several 1980 categories, crossing 
major occupation group boundaries at 
times. 

Cunrent Population Survey data after 
January 1983 reflect the 1980 classifica- 
tion. Prior to that date, occupation data in 
Current Population Reports are based on 
the 1970 classification. A special set of 
estimates covering the 1972-82 period 
based on the new classification was 
recently prepared, and the discussion 
below, unless otherwise indicated, is based 
on those data, as well as on annual 
averages for 1983 which are based on the 
1980 classification system." 

Employment growth between 
1972-83 was not shared equally 
by all occupation groups. 

Overall* the number of employed per- 
sons grew by 23 percent between 1972 
and 1983, while the changes among the 
13 major occupation groups ranged from 
about a 58-percent increase for "techni- 
cians and related occupations" to a 
32-percent decrease in the number of 
private household workers. 

Occupation groups which experienced 
increases statistically greater than that for 
all employed persons during the 1972-83 
period included "executive, administrative. 



FIGURE 23. 

Percent Change in Employ- 
ment, by Sex and Occupa* 
tion: 1972*83 
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and managerial," "professional specialty," 
"technicians and related support," "sales 
occupations," "protective service," and 
"service, except private household and 
protective." Two summary occupation 
groups, "managerial and professional 
specialty occupations" and "technical, 
sales, and administrative support" in- 
creased from 48 percent to 54 percent of 
all U.S. workers between 1972 and 
1983." and accounted for about 81 per- 
cent of the net change in employment 
during the period. The group with the 
largest proportional gain, "technicians and 

-50.0 



Total employed 

Managerial and professional 
specialty 

Executive, administrative, and 
managerial 

Professional specialty 

Technical, sales, and administrative 
support 

Technicians and related support 

Sales occupations 

Administrative support, including 
clerical 

Service occupations 
Private household 

Protective service 

Service, except private 
household and protective 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 

Precision production, craft, and 
repair 

Operatives, fabricators, and laborers 

Machine operators, assemblers, 
and inspectors 

Transportation and material 
moving 

Handlers, equipment cleaners, 
and laborers 



related support occupations" ^58 percent), 
represented only 3 percent of all workers. 
Of the 13 major groups, the largest 
numerical gain was registered in "profes- 
sional specialty" occupations (up nearly 4 
million during the period). 

The occupation with the largest propor- 
tional loss between 1972 and 1983 was 
"private household workers," which 
deaeased by 32 percent but constituted 
only 1 percent of all workers. The group 
with the largest numerical loss was 
"machine operators, assemblers, and in- 
spectors" (down about 860,000. or 10 
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percent) The only other group experienc- 
ing a decrease during the period was 
''handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, 
and laborers," whose numbers declined by 
11 percent between 1972 and 1983. The 
apparent decline in "fanning, forestry, and 
fishing" was not statistically significant. The 
1983 declin<? of "handlers, equipment 
cleaners, heloers, and laborers," as well as 
''machine operators, assemblers, and in- 
spectors" is partially due to the lingering 
effects cf ;hc 1982 recession, A large 
percentage of people employed in these 
occupations are in industries such as con- 
struction and manufacturing that are more 
severely affected by recessions. 

Women have experienced 
employment gains and some 
occupational deconcentration. 

Two-thirds of the increase in employ- 
ment between 1972 and 1983 was 
attnbutable to women. In two major 
groups, "protective service workers'* and 
"executive, administrative, and 
managerial" workers, their numbers more 
than doubled. Women increased from 33 
to 41 percent of all managerial and pro- 
fessional workers between 1972 and 
1983, and about 22 percent of employed 
women were in a managerial or profes- 
sional occupation in 1983. compared with 
17 percent in 1972. 

Despite these changes, the 1980 census 
showed that women remained concen- 
trated in **female intensive" occupations 
(defined as those occupations which were 
60 percent or more female)." Of the 25 
occupations with the largest numbers of 
women. 18 were female-intensive, as 
were 9 of the top 10. Heading the list of 
occupations for women was secretary, 
followed by elementary school teacher, 
bookkeeper, cashier, and office clerk. 
Based on the 1980 census, the 10.4 
million women whose current or most re- 
cent job was in one of these five specific 
occupations represented ?S percent of all 
women in the experienced civilian labor 
force. The decline in occupational 
segregation by sex that did occur during 
the 1970's was largely attributable to the 
increasing proportions of both men and 
women employed in "sex-neutral" occupa- 

FIGURE 24. 

Women as a Percent of Total 
Etnployedt by Occupation: 
1972 and 1983 



tions (defined as those that were com- 
posed of between 21 percent and 59 per- 
cent women) rather than to women break* 
ing into male-dominated occupaJit^nal 
arenas. For example, similar proportions 



"See Deborah Pisctzner Klein, "Occupational 
Employment Statistics for 1972-82," Emp/oy- 
menf snd'Emlngs, January 1984, pp. 13-16: 
1972 was chosen as the beginning year because 
it was the first year for which CPS data used 
the 1970 census occupation classlfk:ation. 

**The top five proportiona! gainers, among all 
specified categories, between 1972 and 1980, 
were computer systems analysts, computer and 
peripheral equipment operators, welfare service 
aides, authors, and psychologists. See Carol 
Boyd Leon. ''Occupational Winners and Losers: 
Who They Were During 1972-80," MonfWy 
Labor Review. June 1982, pp. 18-28. 
. "See Nancy F. Rytina and Suzanne M. 
Bianchi, "Occupational Reclassification and 
Changes in Distribution by Gender." Monthly 
Labor Review. March 1984, pp. 1M7. 

"Based on the 25 occupations with the 
largest number of men in 1980. 
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of the folio wir , mzile -intensive jobs were 
held by women in 1980 as were held in 
1970: heavy truck drivers (2.3 percent), 
carpenters (1.6 percent), auto mechanics 
(1.3 percent)., welders (5.9 percent), and 
-el€ctiidans"{2'percent). One of the male- 
dominated occupations (under 10 percent 
women In 1970) w^th a large propor- 
tionate inaease for women was private 
guards: women increased from 4 to 14 
percent of all such workers between 1970 
and 1980." 

For Fmrtlisr laformatioa 

See. Employment and Earnings, January 1984 
and 

1980 Census of Population. Supplementary 
Report. PC80-SM5. Detailed Occupation of 
the Experienced Civilian Labor Force by Sex 
for the United States and Regions: 1980 and 
1970 

Contact: Jolui Prtebc or Pasta Vtaao 

Labor Force Statistics Branch 
(301) 763-5144 
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Percent experiencing a work interruption of 6 months or more: 
£iCinilIl|^9 Men 26% 

Women 72% 

Median earnings in 1983 of year-round, full-time workers: 

- ^ W«n $21,880 

Sex Women $13,920 

Median earnings ratio in 1983 of women/men 64 



Nearly three of four women have 
interrupted their careers for 6 
months or longer. 

One reason frequently offered for the 
continuing differences between the earn- 
ings of men and women is the extent to 
which their careers are interrupted by 
family responsibilities, and the difference 
between the amount of time spent away 
from their professions. A recently released 
census report based on the Income Survey 
Developnient Progiam, a special income 
survey conducted in 1979, provides some 
quantification of these differences for per- 
sons with some work experience, and in- 
formation on the effect of other variables 
such as educational attainment.'* 

Overall, only about one out of four men 
(26 percent) had experienced a work in- 
terruption of 6 months or more, compared 
with nearly three of four women (72 per- 
cent). Although these figures include per- 
sons who did not work for a period of 6 
months or more because they were not 
able to find work or because of illness or 
disability, the vast majority of these 
•women interrupted their careers for family 
responsibilities. Approximately two-thirds 
of women in the survey had familial inter- 
ruptions (representing 9 of 10 women with 
work interruptions of any sort), compared 
with less than 2 percent of the men " 

The effect of this difference on lifetime 
work expenence is magnified because in- 
tenuptions for family reasons (9.5 years 
on average for women) tend to be longer 



FIGURE 25. 

Percent of Persons Who 
Ever Worked and Who Kad 
One or More Work Interrup- 
tions Lasting 6 Months or 
More* by Reason and Sex: 
1979 

(Persons 21 to 64) 
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than interruptions for other reasons. For 
example, interruptions due to inability to 
find work Ifisted about 1 year on average. 
Thus, women ' *h€ survey had, on 



average, spent 31 percent of their poten- 
tial work years away from a paid job, 
compeured with an average of 3 percent 
for men.** 
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Work intcnuptions explain only 
part of the male/female earnings 
gap. 

Even with these large differences, work 
interruptions in combination with work ex- 
perience and educational attainment dif- 
ferences can only be shown to account for 
about 15 percent of the earnings gap be- 
tween men and women in the survey year 
(1979) Although discrimination may be a 
factor in explaining the remaining earnings 
difference, other variables remain which 
are difficult to measure or for which suffi- 
cient data do not yet exist. For example, 
men and women still tend to work in non- 
competing detailed occupations within the 
major occupation groups, and the earn- 
ings of persons employed in those detailed 
occupations dominated by women are, on 
average, below those for detailed occupa- 
tions (within major group) dominated by 
men. Other variables include the time 
spent with the same employer, the possi- 
ble timing of work intenruptions inhibiting 
promotion, and peurticipation in company 
training programs. 

Median earnings of women were 
two*tliirds those of men. 

Earnings di»la by major occupation for 
year-round, full-time workers in 1983 
illustrate the continuing disparity in the 
earnings of men and women. For profes- 
sion .\DeciaIty occupations, the median 
earn for men in 1983 were $29,550, 
compared with $19,2(X) for women (or 65 
percent); for precision, production, craft, 
and repair occupations, the comparable 
figures were $21,520 for men and 
$13,250 for women (62 percent). For all 
major groups, the earnings of women 
working year-round, full-time were only 
about two-thirds of that for men. Th s 
overall ;atio has increased only slight y 
since 1970, when the median earnings of 
wompn working year-round, full-time were 
about 59 percent of those of men. 



FIGURE 26. 

Proportion of Potential Work 
Years Spent Away From 
Work, by Sex: 1979 

(Potential work years were defined 
as age minus years of school 
completed minus 6) 



**S€e Current Population Reports. Scries P-23. 
No. 136. Lifetime Work Experience dnd Its Effects 
on Earnings. 

"There was a smal) difference between men and 
women in the proportion who had had a work in- 
terruption due to an Inability to find work— 17 per- 
cent of men and 14 percent of women— but no 
statistically s^.Mficant difference between the sexes 
in the proportion with disability Intenruptions— 
about 10 percent. For men who dkl have a work 
interruption, two-thirds gave the tnability to find 
work as the reason. 

"■'Potential work years" was defined as age 
m'nus years of school completed minus 6 
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Men 



50 percent 
or more 
(3.1) 
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For Fwrther lafonaatioa 

See: Current Population Reports, Series P'23, 
No. 136, Lifetime Work Experience and its 
Effect on £amm5S ^ 

Contact: Jack McNeil 

Poverty and Wealth Statistics Branch 

(301) 763-7946 
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1983 median Inoomt: 



Money' 
IniDOiiiiei 



AB funiktt: $24,S8a 

Mantod<oii^ f^ntcs: $£7,290 ^ ' • * ^ :»-^>»oi<< v?i.. 

Marritd-coupfe honfly/wife in paid Uhor foni: $32410 
Famlfcs wMh • Itraalt houje^^ 

Familcs wNh m male houstholdtr^ no wife present: $21,850 ^ 
Women Ihring alone: $ 9»140 . ^' * 

Men hvlng door $14,120 



TReaT median family Idcoim Ir- 
creaacd betwecir 1982 and 1983* 

Median family income was $24,580 in 
1983, representing an increase- <rf 1,6 per- 
cent over the 1982 figure after adjusting 
for the .3.2-percent increase in consumer 
prices.** This rise in "reaT median family 
income was the first since 1978 and 
followed declines of 5,5 percent in 1980, 
3,5 parcent in 1981, and 1.4 percent in 
1982. These declines in real income weK 
associated with the 1980^ receedon«y 
period. The 1983 median of $24,580 was • 
$2,360 below the median for t978» the 
last year for which a significant real in- 
aease had been recorded. 

The real median income of While 
famikes increased by 1.4 percent between'' ; ^ 
1982 and 1983. The apparent Incfeases ki^<' 
tf^ medians (or Black famites and 
Spanlsh*orig^ famlkes were not statiflUcd^ 
significant. The ratio of Black to Whie 
median fam8y income in 1963 was ,56, 
•omew^ less than the 1970 figure of ^ 
.61. Part of this continuing diBerence Is 
due to proportional differences in family 
compositkm, with Blacks having a mud) 
higher proportion of families malntidned 
by women, who on average have k>wer 
incomes than all famites. For example, 
the 1983 ratio of Black-to-White median 
family Income for manned-couple families 
was .79, rising to .86 for manied<ouple 
famites in which Ae houschoWer worked , 
year-round, full-time and Ae wife was also * 
in the paid labor force. 



HGURE 27. 

Mcdiaia Family Iscohc im 
1983 DoUnra: 1970-83 
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Median income is closely related 
to household composition. 

The median income for all man'zd- 
couple families was $27,290 in 1983. and 
$33,570 for those with the householder 
working year-round, full-time. In contrast, 
families maintained by -women who 
worked year-round. fuU-tim?. but' with no 
husband present, had a median income' of 
$18,620, or about 55 percent of the 
median for married couples with a ye2ur- 
round, full-time working householder. The 
median income of family households 
maintained by men working year-round, 
full-time, but without a wife present, was 
$28,330 in 1983. 

About 15 percent of the Nation's 85.4 
million households consisted of women 
living atone in March 1984. The median 
income of these women was $9,140 in 
1983. Men living alone accounted for 
about 9 percent of all households. Their 
median income was substantially higher. 
$14,120 in 1983. 

Educational attainment is a 
strong correlate of median 
income. 

Median family income increases at each 
apparent attainment threshold, from 
$29,120 in 1983 for those families whose 
householder completed high school but 
did not complete any college to $40,920 
for those who completed only 4 years of 
college to $47,600 for those who com- 
pleted 5 or more years of college,*'* The 
tendency for family as well as personal in- 
come lo rise with increased educational 
attainment can be observed regzurdless of 
the age of the person or householder. 



FIGURE 28, 

Median Income in 1983 of 
Selected Types of Families 
and Hoaseiioids 



'^Changes in "rcaT* Income refer to com- 
parisons after adjusting for inflation based on 
the Consumer Price Index. 

"These data arc for families in which the 
householder worked year*round, full*time. The 
phrase •'apparent attainment threshold" is used 
since the data are reported In terms of years of 
school completed and thus are not completely 
representative of degrees completed. 



For FttftlMr laf onMtiM 

See: Current Population Reports. Series P-60. 
No. 146. Money /ncomc of Households, 
Families, and Persons in the United States: 
1983 

Contact: Edward Wofadftk 

Income Statistics Branch 
(301) 763-5060 
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Participation 
ifii Government 
Benefits 

Programs 



Percent of nonfarm pe sons receiving benefits from one or more government pro- 
grams, third quarter, 1983; 29.6% 

Social Security: 14.1% 

Medicare: 11.9% 

Food stamps: 8.3% 

Medicaid: 7.8% 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children: 4.2% 



Nearly one of three nonfarm per* 
sons received some benefits dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1983. 

The Bureau recently released the first 
data from a new ongoincj survey called 
the Survey of Income and Program Par- 
ticipation (SIPP). The survey focuses on 
various economic topics such as participa- 
tion in government benefits programs for 
which no continuing survey data have 
been available. Based on the survey 
results, on a monthly average nearly one 
of every three nonfarm persons (30 per- 
cent) received benefits from one or more 
govemment programs during the third 
quarter of 1983." 

Social Security is the largest 
government benefits program. 

Social Security, the Nation's disability 
and old^a^^e pension plan, benefited 31.7 
million persons— 48 percent of those 
receiving benefits from govemment pro- 
grams or 14 percent of the total popula- 
tion. Medicare (hospital and physician 
services insurance plans for the aged and 
disabled) was the second most often 
reported benefit program, and was utilized 
by 26.7 million Americans or 40 percent 
of persons receiving benefits of any type." 
These two benefits differ in that Social 
Security is a direct cash payment to in- 
dividuals or families, while Medicare is a 
"noncash" benefit of medical care, and 
payments are not made directly to the 
patient. 



FIGURE 29. 

Percent of Persons 
Receiving Benefits from 
Selected Programs; Third 
Quarter 1983 
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Food stamps and Medicaid are 
the Nation*s two largest means* 
tested programs. 

Persons can qualify for Social Security 
or Medicare regardless of economic need« 



that is, neither program requires that the 
income and/or assets of the person or 
family be below specified levels in order to 
qualify for benefits. Other programs that 
require the individual or family to meet a 
specified level of need are calJed means 
tested. 
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About 19 percent of the total population 
(42.1 million persons) received benefits 
from one or more means-tested programs. 
The two largest such programs were food 
stamps (a Federally funded program which 
inaeases the food-purchasing power of" 
low income households) and Medicaid (a 
program furnishing medical assistance to 
needy families with dependent children 
and aged, blind, or disabled persons). 
Food stamps benefited a 1983 third- 
quarter monthly average of 18.7 million 
persons (8 percent of the total population 
and 28 percent of those receiving any 
program benefits), while Medicaid was 
provided to 17.5 million persons. 

There was a large difference by race in 
the proportion of households receiving 
means -tested program assistance: about 
13 percent of White households received 
such benefits, compared with 42 percent 
of Black households and 34 percent of 
Spanish-origin households. 

The type of household most likely to 
receive means-tested benefits was a family 
with a female householder with children 
under 18 years and no husband present. 
About 55 percent of these households 
received such assistance, compared with 
about 10 percent of maoied-couple 
families. One of three families receiving 
benefits was maintained by a woman with 
children under 18 years old and no hus- 
band present. 

Since many of these government pro- 
grams were designed to complement each 
other, it is not surprising that nearly half 
of all households re«:<>iving means-tested 
noncash assistance received benefits from 
two or more different programs. The most 
common form of multiple recipiency for 
means-tested programs was food stamps 
and coverage under Medicaid. This com- 
bination of benefits was received by 4.3 
million households. 



FIGURE 30. 

Percent of Selected 
Household Types Receiving 
Mesns*Tested Benefits: 
Third Quarter 1983 



"These data were restricted to the nonfarm 
population for technical reasons. See appendix B 
of Current Population Reports. Scries P-70. 
No. 1. Economic Chsracteristks of Households In 
rhv United States: Third Quarter 1963. The non- 
farnt population was about 97 percent of the total 
population in 33. 

'^ata are not available on the amount of 
overlap in receipt of Social Secunty and Medicare, 
although it is known to be considerable. 



For F«rtkw laf oratatioa 

See Current Population Reports. Senes P-70. 
No 1, Economic Ch^daenstics of Households 
in the United States. Third Quarter 1983 

Contact: Jack McNcfl 

Poverty and Wealth Statistics Branch 

(301) 763-7946 
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Poverty 



Persons below the poverty level In 1983: 35.3 million 
Poverty rate in 1983-persons: 15.2% 
Numerical inaeasc between 1980 and 1983: 6 million 
Poverty rate in 1980-persons: 13.0% 



Poverty population continues to 
increase. 

In contrast to the relative stability in the 
size of the poverty population during the 
1970's. the early 1980's have witnessed a 
substantial increase in the poverty popula- 
tion, as well as in the percentage of the 
population with incomes below the 
poverty level." The number of poor per- 
sons reached 35.3 million in 1983, or 
15.2 percent of the total population, as 
the poverty rate increased from 13.0 to 
15 0 percent during the 1980-82 reces- 
sionary ppriod. During the 1970*s, the 
number of poor fluctuated between a low 
of about 23 million and a high of 26 
million, while the poverty rate varied be- 
twccn 11.1 and 12.6 percent. 

The official poverty rates in both 1982 
and 1983. though not significantly dif- 
ferent from each other, were higher than 
In any previous year since 1966. It should 
be noted, however, that most of the 
growth in aid to the poor since 1966 has 
taken the form of noncash benefits such 
as food stamps and Medicaid. These 
benefits are not counted as income in 
determining poverty status but contribute 
significantly to the well-being of the 
recipients. 

The Bureau of the Census has prepared 
experimental estimates of the number of 
persons in poverty when income is 
defined to include both cash and the value 
of selected noncash benefits.'* The 1983 
poverty rate in this expenmental study 
vaned from 10.2 to 14.0 percent, 
depending upon the method used to value 
the noncash benefits. Regardless of the 
method used to value noncash benefits, 
the pove^ rate would have Increased be- 



tween 1980 and 1983. Furthermore, data 
from the March 1984 Current Population 
Survey indicate that about 41 percent of 
all poor households receive no means- 
tested noncash benefits from the govern- 
ment at all. either because of reluctance to 
apply, lack of knowledge about available 
programs or the application process, or 
failure to qualify because of ownership of 

35 million (35%) ^-^ 



assets such as a house. 

The White and Black populations ex- 
perienced increases In their poverty rates 
since 1980, while the rate for the Spanish 
origin population did not change 
significantly. !n 1983, the official poverty 
rates were 12.1 percent for Whites. 35.7 
percent for Blacks, and 28.4 percent for 
persons of Spanish origin. 
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FIGURE 31. 

Number and Percent of Per- 
sons Below the Poverty 
Level: 1970-83 
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Nearly half of all poor families 
are maintained by women alone. 

About one of three persons below the. 
poverty level in 1983 was in a family 
maintained by a woman with no husband 
present; 36 percent of such families had 
incomes below the poverty level In 1983, 
significantly higher than the rate for all 
families (12.3 percent). About two>fifths of 
the overall inaease in the number of poor 
families since 1980 is attributable to 
families maintained by women, which 
represented 47 percent of all poor families 
in 1983. 

Poverty rate for the aged fell 
between 1980 and 1983. 

The poverty raf<; for persons 65 years 
old and over fell Tom 15 7 to 14.1 be* 
tween 1980 and 1983, while the rate for 
alt persons rose as indicated earlier. One 
reason the aged have fared better than the 
total population may be that mo^ are not 
working and are therefore less affected by 
high unemployment. In addition. Social 
Security benefits are indexed to reflect 
changes in the cost of living, and over 90 
percent of the elderly receive Social 
Security benefits. 

Seventeen percent of poor family 
householders worked year round 
full time in 1983. 

While only about half (49 percent) of 
the 7.6 million poor family householders 
worked at all during 1983, over 1 million, 
or 17 percent of all poor family 
householders, worked year-round , futl- 
time in 1983. The poverty rate for such 
families (those with the householder 
employed year-round, full-time) was, 
however quite low (3.8 percent). The 
poverty rate was inversely related to 
number of weeks householders worked, 
peaking a! 37 percent of those who 
worked 13 weeks or less. 



The main reasons given for not working 
by ths 3.8 million poor family 
householders who did not work in 1933 
were illness or disability (24 percent) . 

"The poverty definition used by the FcdtTal 
government for statistics! purposes is based on 
a set of money income thresholds which vary 
by family sUe and composition. The average 
poverty threshoki for a family of four persons 
was $10,178 in 1983, that is. four-person 
families with cash income bek>w this amount 
would be classified as being bek>w the poverty 
level. 

**S€e U.S. Bureau of the Census, Technlcdl 
Paper 52. Estirmites of Poverty Including the 
Va/ue of Noncash Benefits: 1983. 

"The income of nonrelatives is excluded 
^hen determining the poverty status of 
unrelated individuals who do not live alone. 



family responsibilities (38 percent— 90 per- 
cent of these householders were women 
with no husband present), and retirement 
(14 percent). Inability to find work was 
only given as the reason by 19 percent of 
nonworking family householders. 



For Fc;rth«r lafonMtloa 

See: Current Population Reports. Series P-60, 
No. 148. Charticteiistfcs of the Populittion 
Behw the Poverty Level: 1983 

Contact: Aim WIsard or 
8t«v« Boidolpli 

Poverty and Wealth Statistics Branch 
(301) 763-5790 




FIGURE 32. 

Percent Dislribation of Poor 'Includes householders in the Armed Forces, who reprei^^nt about 2 percent of those 
Family Householders, by in the year round, full-time category. Without Armed Forces, the percent year- 
Work EKperience: 1983 round, full-time would be 16.9. 
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Appendix A. 

Summary Tables 



Tabfn A-1. Stimauurir of Ami«al Data on DamograpUc* Social^ and EconoaUe 



Subject 



ualTvrM 



Uait 



19M 



1983 



1982 



1981 



1980 



1980 
coiisl*t«at 



Hot 1980 



PoroiArroic (BtorwfiKO or tbar) 

ToUl (laeludlac Anwd Forces cmnmum)* . 

I%rc*nt locrvaa* doriac jmur* 

toaid*at' 

ClTlllma* , 

VOmATtOft OflOTZAX) 



ToUl (includluff AnMd Forcva oy«r««aa). 

fUsid*nt 

ClTlllaa !...!"!!! 



COHPOMEXr? OF POPULATION OUlfOE 



Total lx»cr«fta** 

Nfttursl lacrvBM 

Birth* 

Dvaths 

N«t olTlllaa laiifratioa (l«r*l onl^), 

JUt« V»T 1.000 md]r*ar Fy>pulatlon 

Tottl iacr«M«* 

Katunl lAcrvM* 

Blrtha (crud* birth r«t«> 

P*ath« (crud* d«ath r*t«} 

clTlliua latlvmtlon (l«cal oaly). 

FAXM POnTUTtOK 

Currsnt farm d«f inltloo' 

lYsTloua turn d*f Inltloo' 

nz AKD AQE (MIDriAll) 



Total 



lUsldMit 
ClTlllaa 



Total 
lU aidant 

ClTlllaa 



Total 



TliouMadi 
Mrcaat 
ntouaaada 



Thousanda 



Jaa. 1 
Annual 
Jaa. 1 



July 1 



Annual 



Itela... 
FMala. 



Itodar 18 jraara.... 

Undar 5 jraara... 

5 to 13 jraan... 

U to 17 ]r«ttra.. 
18 to yaara,.., 

18 to 24 jraara.. 

25 to 34 Taara. . 

35 to 44 jaara.. 
45 to 64 ymmn 

45 to 54 jraara. 

55 to 64 Taara.. 



ClT. nooln. 



Total 



Total 



65 F«ara and orar. . , 

Mala 

FMMla 

65 to 74 7«ara... . 

75 to 84 7«ara 

85 r*^^ aad orar. 



l^rcaMt : 
Ubdar 18 ]ro«rs.... 
18 to 44 ]r«ar«. . 
45 to 64 jTMra.. .. 
65 jraara and orar. 



Madlaa aca: 

Total..,, 
itola 



Ac* dap«od*cer ratio: 

Totil" 

Youth" 

oid-af»" !!!!!!!!!! 

8«z ratio: 

Total (aalaa par 100 faaalaa) 

65 yaara and orar (aalaa par 100 fawOaa). 
8oa footaotaa at and of tabla. 



Tbouaaada 



*Ann. aTf 

JQlr 1 
July 1 



X^rcant 



Ratio 



235.627 
(NA) 
235,110 
233.430 



236,634 
236,106 
234,395 



(NA) 
(KA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



(XA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



5,754 
(NA) 



(KA) 
(KA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(KA) 
(KA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(KA) 
(KA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



(NA) 
(XA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



(NA) 
(KA) 
(NA) 



(KA) 
(XA) 
(KA) 



(KA> 
(KA) 



233,506 
0.91 
232.987 
231,322 



234.496 
233,981 
232,286 



2,121 
1,604 
3,618 
2,014 
517 



9.0 
6 
15 
8 

2.2 



5.787 
7,029 



114,179 
120,317 

62,575 
17,827 
30,116 
14,633 
99,975 
30,148 
40,335 
29,492 
44,562 
22.343 
72,220 

27,384 
10,992 
16,392 
16»362 
8.519 
2,503 



26.7 
42.6 
19.0 
11.7 



30.9 
29.6 
32.2 



62.2 
43.3 
18.9 



94.9 
67.1 



231,256 
0.97 
2X,744 
229,098 



232,309 
231,786 
230,117 



2,251 
1,719 
3,704 
1,9S6 
532 



9.7 
7.4 
15 
8.5 
2.3 



5,620 
6,873 



113,105 
119,204 

62,812 
17,377 
30,458 
14,976 
98,160 
X,422 
39,559 
28,178 
44,511 
22,398 
22,113 

26,826 
10,781 
16,046 
16,144 
8,245 
2,437 



27.0 
42.3 
19.2 
U.5 



30.6 
29.3 
31.9 



62.8 
44.0 
18.6 



94.9 
67.2 



228,976 
1.00 
228,484 
226,860 



2^,019 
229,518 
227 , 870 



2,280 
1*655 
3,642 
1,987 
624 



9 

7.2 
15 
8 

2.7 



5,850 
•6,942 



111,964 
118,034 

63,209 
16,949 
X,682 
15,579 
96,054 
30.486 
39,033 
26,536 
44,499 
22,550 
21,946 

26,256 
10,567 
15,690 
13,903 
6,002 
2,351 



27.5 
41.8 
19.3 
11.4 



30.3 
29.1 
31.6 



63.7 
45.0 
18.7 



94.9 
67.3 



226,444 
1.12 
225.938 
224,367 



227,738 
227,236 
225,632 



2.532 
1,622 
3,612 
1,990 
787 



11 
7.1 

15.9 
8.7 
3.5 



(NA) 
(XA) 



110,674 
116,864 

63,383 
16.459 
31,064 
16,140 
93,644 
30,357 
37,601 
25,686 
44,498 
22,739 
21,759 

25,713 
10,367 
15,346 
15,562 
7.789 
2,271 



28.0 
41.2 
19.5 
11.3 



30.0 
28.8 
31.3 



64.6 
46,0 
18.6 



94.9 
67.6 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



(X 
(X 
(X) 



(X 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



•6,051 
•7,241 



(X) 
(X) 

(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(Z) 

(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 

a) 



(X) 

a) 

(X) 
(X) 



(Z) 
(X) 
(X) 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



(X) 
(Z) 
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Characteristics (Except Income and Poverty): 1970-84 

c^nsu. coxmt with dttt on births, deiths. .nd Intemitlonil «lgr.tlon for the dec.de. See .ppondlx B Annual figure, ba.ed on d.t. collected .fter April 
ror «h.olutc nmbors than for derived ncasures, I. .uggostod by the difference between the tvo estlaatos shCTm for 1980) 























Ch.nge* 


d 


1979 


1978 


1977 


1976 


1975 


1974 


1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 


Unit 


1980-84* 




a 


223.880 
•l 15 
223.39? 
221,783 


221 .477 
*1 .08 
220.995 
219.358 


219.179 
*1 05 
218.706 
217,046 


217,095 
*0.96 
216,609 
214,957 


214.931 
•l ,01 
214,428 
212,738 


212,932 
*0,94 
212.418 
210.676 


210.985 
*0 92 
210.410 
208,580 


208,917 
•0.99 
208,224 
20f),324 


206,466 
•l.l9 
205,546 
203.499 


203.849 
•l.28 
202,717 
200,466 


Percent 

(X) 
Percent 


♦ 3.1 
(X) 

♦3.1 

♦ 3.1 


+ 11 1 
(X) 
♦11 .5 
♦ 11 .9 


1 

2 
3 
4 


225.055 
224.567 
222.969 


222.585 
222.095 
220 . 467 


220.239 
219.760 
218.106 


218,035 
217,563 
215.894 


215 ,973 
215,465 
213,788 


213.854 
213.342 
211.636 


211 ,909 
211^357 
209.600 


209 896 
209!284 
207,511 


207 661 
206!327 
204.866 


205 ,052 
203.984 
201,895 


Percent 


♦3 0 
♦3 0 
♦ 2 9 


♦ 11 0 

♦ 11 4 

♦ 11 7 


5 
6 
7 


*2.56^ 
1.560 
3.468 
1.908 
499 


*2,A03 
1 .405 
3.333 
1 .928 
508 


•2.298 
1.426 
3,327 
1.900 
394 


•2,084 
1.258 
3.168 
1 910 
353 


•2,165 
1,251 
3,144 
1 894 
449 


* 1,999 
1,225 
3.1«;0 
1 935 
316 


•l,947 
1,163 
3,137 

331 


•2,068 
1,293 
3,258 
1 . 965 
325 


•2,451 
1,626 
3.556 
1 ,930 
387 


•2,617 
1,812 
3,739 
1 ,927 
438 


POlTC Otlt 


-1.1 
♦0 2 
♦ 1 2 
-34 3 


—7.0 
-10.1 
-3 4 
♦2 9 
+49.2 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


•ll 4 

6 9 
15 4 
8 5 
2 2 


*10 8 
6.3 
15 0 
8 7 
2 3 


•lO 4 

6 5 
15 1 
8 6 
1 8 


•9 6 

5 8 
K 5 
8.8 
1 6 


•lO.O 
5 8 

14 6 
8 8 
2 1 


•9.3 
5.7 

14 8 
9 0 
1.5 


•9 2 
5.5 

14.8 
9 3 
1.6 


•9 9 

6 2 
15.5 
9 4 
1,5 


•ll 8 
7 8 

17 1 
9.3 
1 9 


•l2 8 
8.8 

18.2 
9 4 
2.1 


Percent 


(X) 
(X> 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 


•-16. 4 
-18.2 
-12.6 
-7.4 
♦38 1 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


'♦6.241 
«7,553 


'»6 . 501 
'♦8.005 


(KA) 
#7,806 


(KA) 
#8.253 


(KA) 
#8.864 


(KA) 
»9,264 


(KA) 
#9,472 


(KA) 
»9 , 610 


(KA) 
«9,425 


(KA) 
«9,712 


Percent 


-A, 9 
(KA) 


(NA) 
-25.4 


18 
19 


109.584 
115.472 


108.424 
114.161 


107.335 
112.905 


106,309 
111.727 


105,366 
110,607 


104.391 
109,463 


103,506 
108.402 


102,591 
107,305 


101.567 
106.094 


100.354 
104,698 


Percent 


♦3 0 
♦3 0 


+10 5 
♦11 6 


20 
21 


64.105 
16,063 
31.431 
16.^11 
91.426 
30.048 
36.203 
25.176 
44.390 
22,942 
21.448 


64.774 
15.735 
32.094 
16.946 
89,022 
29. 622 
34,963 
24,437 
^ 44. 286 
>23,174 
21 .112 


65.463 
15,564 
32,855 
17,045 
86,734 
29,174 
33,998 
23,562 
44,150 
23,370 
20,780 


66,252 
15.617 
33,516 
17,119 
84.497 
28.645 
32.759 
23.094 
44.008 
23.622 
20,386 


67,168 
16,121 
33,919 
17,128 
82,307 
28,005 
31,471 
22,831 
43,802 
23,757 
20,045 


67 , 987 
16,487 
34.465 
17,035 
80,284 
27 ,233 
30 , 225 
22,825 
43,522 
23,809 
19.713 


68.764 
16.851 
35.046 
16,867 
78.385 
26.635 
28.939 
22,810 
43,235 
23.807 
19,428 


69,420 
17,101 
35,679 
16,639 
76,560 
26,076 
27,624 
22,860 
42,897 
23,686 
19,211 


69,808 
17.244 
36,236 
16.328 
74,810 
25,874 
25,958 
22,978 
42,481 
23,519 
18,962 


69,762 
17.166 
36.672 
15,924 
73.185 
24.712 
25.324 
23.150 
41,999 
23,316 
18,682 


Percent 


-1 7 

♦ 8.3 
-3,1 
-9 3 

♦ 6 5 
-0,7 

♦ 7 3 
♦ 13 9 

♦0.1 
-1 7 

♦ 2,1 


-8 7 
-A.l 
-15 2 
+ 1 4 

♦28 : 

♦22.8 
♦48.5 

♦ 11 .8 
+ 5 9 
-2.5 

♦ 16.5 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


25,134 
10,154 
14.980 
15.338 
7.599 
2.197 


'24,502 
' 9,914 
14.588 
14.995 
7,412 
2,095 


23,892 
9,691 
14,201 
14,638 
7,262. 
1,992 


23,278 
9,471 
13,807 
14.237 
7,145 
^ -1>896 


22,696 
9,265 
13,431 
13,917 
6,958 
1,821 


22,061 
9,040 
13,022 
13,574 
6,781 
1,706 


21,525 
8,861 
12,664 
13.247 
6,671 
1 ,607 


21,020 
8,699 
12,321 
12,922 
6,555 
1.542 


20,561 
8,599 
12,003 
12,b84 
6,390 
1,487 


20.107 
8,413 
11,693 
12,493 
6.183 
1,430 




♦ 6.5 
+6.0 

♦ 6.8 

♦ 4 .5 
+9!4 

► 10. 2 


♦ 27 .9 

♦ 23.2 

♦ 31 .2 

♦ 25 3 

♦ 26.0 
♦58.8 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


28.5 
40.6 
19.7 
11.2 


29.1 
40.0 
19.9 
11 .0 


29,7 
39,4 
2^-0 
10,8 


30.4 
38.8 
20 2 
10.7 


31 1 
38,1 

10,5 


31.8 
37 5 
20.4 
10.3 


32.4 
37.0 
20.4 
10.2 


33,1 
36,5 
20,4 
10,0 


33.6 
36.0 
20,5 
9.9 


34,0 
35,7 
20,5 
9.8 


Per,Pt,^ 


-1.3 
♦ 1.4 
-0.5 
♦0.4 


-6.0 
♦5.5 
-1 .0 
♦1 .5 


39 
40 
41 
42 


29.8 
28.6 
31.1 


29.5 
28.3 
30.8 


29 2 
28,0 
30,5 


28 9 
27.7 
30.1 


28.7 
27.5 
29 9 


28.5 
27 3 
29.8 


28.3 
27.1 
29.6 


28,1 
26,8 
29,4 


27.9 
26.6 
29.2 


27.9 
26 6 
29.2 


Ye.r* 


♦0.9 
♦0.8 
♦0.9 


♦ 2.1 

♦ 2.2 

♦ 2.1 


43 
44 
45 


65.7 
47.2 
18.5 


67 .0 
48.6 
18.4 


68.3 
50 0 
18,3 


69.7 
51.6 
18.1 


71 3 
53,3 
18.0 


72 7 
54.9 
17.8 


74,2 
56,5 
17,7 


75,7 
58,1 
17.6 


77.0 
59.5 
17.5 


78,0 
60.6 
17,5 


In r.tlo" 


-2 4 
-2.7 
♦0 3 


-13.4 
-14.6 
♦ 1.1 


46 
47 
48 


94.9 
67 8 


95 .C 
68.0 


95.1 

68.2 


95.2 
68.6 


95,3 
69,0 


95.4 
69.4 


95.5 
70.0 


95.6 
70,6 


95.7 
71,3 


95,9 
72.0 




-0.5 


-1.0 
-4.4 


49 
50 



er|c 



44 



37 



(See table A-2 ...^^.-^ 
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Table A-1. Sammaiy of Aniual Data on DemogiapUc. Social, and Ecoaoadc 



Subject* 



89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 



96 
97 
98 
99 
100 



FERTILITY ASD UORTALITY 



Total fertility rate*^ 

General fertility rate** 

Lifetlae births expected per 1,000 

wives 18 to 24 years old 

Births to ujcnarrled wonen** ]] 

Rate per 1,000 unmarried wooen 

15 to 44 years old** 

Percent of total births* *....***[*[**[*****[[ [ 
Average Hfo expectancy at birth for both sexes.' 
Average life expectancy at birth for laales...! 
Average uto expectancy at birth for fmales.^ 
Infant aortal ity rate (under age 1) 
per 1,000 live births 



CARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 



Median age at first marriage for males 

Median age at first marriage for fcnales! * 
Single (never married) males 20 to 24 years old] [ .' 
Single (never married) females 20 to 24 years old' 
Divorced persons per 1,000 married persons, 

spouse present. 

Marriages 



Marriage rate per 1,000 unmarried women 15 years 
and over 



First marriages per 1,000 never married woaen*\ 

Rcnarrlages per 1,000 divorced women* * 

Renarrlages per 1,000 widowed wcoen** 

Divorces 

Divorce rate per 1,000 married woiien 
15 years old and over 



HOUSDK>LDS 



Total households 

Average population per household, total.* 

Under 18 years 

18 years and over , 

ftually households 

Married-couple fsaily 

Wltii own children under 18 

Other family, male householder [ 

with own children under 18 

Other family, fcnale householder 

With own children under 18 ' . . . 

Nonfaally households 

Male householder 

Living: alone [ 

Penal c householder 

Living alone 



Percent Distribution of Households by Type 



Paally households 

Married -couple family ]^ 

Other family, male householder....' 

Other family, female householder... 
Nonfamlly households ' 

Male householder 

Female h-usoholder 



Percent Distribution of Households by Size 



One person 

Two persons 

Three persons 

Pour persons 

Five or more persons. 



Populatlor 
universe 


Unit 


Date 

or 

p ojtI oc 


1984 


1981 


1982 


1981 


Resident 


Rate 


Annual 


^1,804 


^1,789 


1,829 


1,815 








P65 . 5 


65 .A 


67.3 


67.4 


. Clv.nonin. 




June 


(na) 


2 225 


2,096 


2, 162 


Resident 


Thousands 


Annual 


(NA) 


(NA) 


715 


687 








(na) 


(NA) 


30.0 


29.6 




Percent 




(NA) 


(NA) 


19.4 


18.9 




Yeara 




(NA) 


P74.7 


P74.5 


74.2 










P-T1 n 
71.0 


70.8 


70.4 










7o.3 


78. 2 


77.9 




Rate 




(NA) 


*^10.9 


Pa a _ 

*^11.2 


11.9 


Clv»nonin.+ 


Years 


March 


25.4 


25.4 


25.2 


24.8 








23.0 


22.8 


22.5 


22.3 




Percent 




74.8 


73.2 


72,0 


69.5 








56.9 


55.5 


53.4 


51.9 


- 


Rate 


- 


121 


114 


114 


109 


Resident 


TTiousands 




(NA) 


^2,444 


Pi # nr 

*^2,495 


2,422 




Rate 




(na) 


fvk'i 
\nAf 


(NA) 


61,7 


- 




- 


(NA) 


\ni\f 


(NA) 


64,9 


- 






(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


96.3 


- 




- 


(NA) 


(na) 


(na) 


6,5 




Thousands 




(nA) 


Pi 17Q 


1, 170 


1,213 


- 


Rate 




(na) 


(NA) 


21.7 


22.6 


C_ .nonin.-f 


Thousands 


March 


85,407 


83,918 


83,527 


82,368 




Rate 




2,71 


2.73 


2.72 


2.73 








0.73 


0.74 


0,75 


0.76 








1.98 


1.99 


1.97 


1.96 


- 


Thousands 




61 997 


61, 393 


61,019 


60,309 








50 090 


49 908 


49, 630 


49,294 








24, 339 


24, 363 


24,465 


24,927 




- 




2 030 


2,016 


If 986 


1,933 


- 






799 


737 


679 


666 








9,878 


9,469 


9,403 


9,082 








5,907 


5,718 


5,868 


5,634 








23,410 


22,525 


22,508 


22,059 


- 


■■ 




9,752 


9,514 


9,457 


9,279 








7,5?9 


7,451 


7,482 


7,253 








13 658 


13,011 


13,051 


12,780 










11, 799 


11,872 


11,683 




Percent 




72.6 


73.2 


73.1 


73,2 








58.6 


59,5 


59,4 


59,8 








2.4 


2.4 


2,4 


2.3 








11.6 


11.3 


11.3 


11,0 








27.4 


26.8 


26.9 


26,8 








11.4 


11,3 


11,3 


11,3 








16.0 


15.5 


15.6 


15,5 








23.4 


22.9 


23.2 


23,0 








31.5 


31.5 


31,7 


31,3 








17.7 


17.6 


17,5 


17.7 








15.9 


15.9 


15.4 


15.5 1 








11.5 


12.1 


12.2 


12.5 1 



1980 
cenaus 
conalatent 



See footnotes at end of table. 



1,840 
68, 

(NA) 
**666 

**29. 
**18. 

73. 

70. 

77. 

12. 



24.7 
22.0 
68.8 
50.2 

100 
2,390 

61,4 
66.0 
91.3 
6,7 
1,189 

22.6 



80,776 
2.76 
0.79 
1.97 
59,550 
49,112 
24,961 
1,733 
616 
8,705 
5,445 
21,226 
8,807 
6,966 
12,419 
11,330 



73,7 
60.8 
2,1 
10,8 
26.3 
10.9 
15.4 



22,7 
31,4 
17,5 
15.7 
12.8 



45 



Characterf^tics (Except Income and Poverty): 1970*84 -Continued 

foT."hJlTn ^^JVt^tH ."r^''/^"^"' '"^ intomatlonal «lgratlon for tho decade. See appendix B. Annual figures based on data collected rftor 
for ab«olute nmbors than for derived neasure., is suggested by the difference between tho two ostlsates shown for 1980) coiiocica rixor 



1979 



1,8P8 
67.2 

•2, IW 

598 

27.2 
17.1 
*73.7 
•69.9 
•77.6 

13.1 



•24.4 
•22.1 
•67.4 
•49.4 

•92 
2,331 

63.6 
•62.1 
-104.0 
•7.7 
1,181 

•22.8 



•77,330 
•2.78 
•0.81 
•1,97 
•57,498 
•47,662 
•24,505 
•1,616 
•556 
•8,220 
•5,075 
•19,831 
-8,064 
•6,464 
•11,767 
•10,738 



•74.4 
•61.6 
•2.1 
'*10.6 
•25.6 
•10.4 
•15.2 



•22.2 
•30.9 
•17.3 
•15.9 
•13.6 



1978 



1,760 
65.5 

•2,166 
544 

25.7 
16.3 
•73.3 
•69.5 
•77.2 

13.8 



•24.2 
•2J.8 
•65.8 
•47.6 

•90 
2,282 

64.1 
•62.1 
•105.0 
•7.1 
1, 130 

•21.9 



•76,030 
•2.81 
•0.83 
•1.98 
•56,958 
•47,357 
•24,621 
•1,564 
•524 
•8,037 
•5,031 
•19,071 
•7,811 
•6,352 
•11,261 
•10,363 



•74.9 
•62.3 
•2.1 
•10,6 
•25,1 
•10.3 
•14.8 



•22.0 
•30.7 
•17,2 
•15,7 
•14,4 



1977 



1,790 
66.8 

•2,137 
516 

25.6 
15.5 
•73.2 
•69.3 
•77.1 

14.1 



•24.0 
•21.6 
•63.7 
•45.3 

•84 
2,178 

63.6 
•62.7 
•107.3 
•7.6 
1,091 

•21.1 



t»74,142 
•2.86 
•0.87 
•1.99 
•56,472 
•47,471 
•24,868 
•1,464 
•471 
•7,540 
•4,643 
^^17,669 
•6,971 
•5,639 
•10,698 
•9,893 



•76.2 
•64.0 

•2.0 
•10.2 
•23.8 

•S.4 
•14.4 



•20.9 
•30.7 
♦^17, 3 
•15,7 
•15,4 



1976 



1,738 
6S.0 

•2,141 

468 

24.3 
14.8 
•72.8 
-69.0 
•76.7 

15.2 



•23.8 
•21.3 
•62.1 
•42.6 

•75 
2,155 

65.2 
•64,8 
•111.3 

•7.9 
1,083 

•21.1 



♦'72,867 
•2.89 
•0.89 
•2.00 
•56,056 
•47,297 
•25,106 
•1,424 
•437 
•7,335 
•4,495 
•16,811 
•6,548 
•5,416 
•10,263 
•9,567 



•76,9 
•64,9 

•2.0 
•10,1 
•23.1 

•9,0 
•14.1 



•20.6 
•30.6 
•17.2 
•15,7 
•16.0 



1975 



1,774 
66.0 

•2,173 
448 

24.5 
14.3 
•72.5 
•68.7 
•76.5 

16.1 



•23.5 
•21.1 
•59.9 
•40.3 

•69 
2,153 

66.9 
•68.1 
•117.2 
•8.3 
1,036 

•20.3 



•71,120 
•2,94 
•0.93 
•2.01 
•55,563 
•46,951 
•25,165 
•1,485 
•478 
•7,127 
•4,301 
•15,557 
•5,912 
•4,918 
•9,645 
•9,021 



•78.1 
•66.0 

*2.1 
•10.0 
•21,9 

•8.3 
•13.6 



•19.6 
•30.6 
•17.4 
•U6 
•16.8 



1974 



1,835 
67.8 

•2,165 
418 

23.9 
13.2 
•71.9 
•68.1 
•75.8 

16.7 



•23.1 
•21.1 
•57.0 
•39.6 

•63 
2,230 

72.0 
•74.8 
•121.7 
•9.1 
977 

•19.3 



•69,859 
•2.97 
•0,96 
•2,00 
•54,917 
•46,787 
•25,269 
•1,421 
•385 
•6,709 
•3,994 
•14,942 
•5,654 
•4,742 
•9,28t^ 
•8,626 



•78.6 

•67.0 
•2.0 
•9.6 

•21.4 
•8.1 

•13.3 



•19,1 
•30.8 
•17.1 
•15.6 
•17.4 



1973 



1,879 
68.8 

•2,262 
407 

24.3 
13.0 
•71.3 
•67.6 
•75.3 

17.7 



•23.2 
•21.0 
•57.1 
•38.3 

•56 
2,284 

76.0 
•81.0 
•131.0 
•9.3 
915 

•18,2 



•68, 251 
•3,01 
•1.00 
•2.02 
•54,264 
•46,297 
•25,385 
•1,432 
•377 
•6,535 
•3,736 
•13,986 
•5,129 
•4,397 
•8,858 
•8,239 



•79.5 

•67.8 
•2.1 
•9.6 

•20.5 
*7.5 

•13,0 



•18,5 
•30,2 
•17.3 
•15.7 
•18.2 



1972 



2,010 
73,1 

•2,255 
403 

24.8 
12.4 
•71.1 
•67.4 
•75.1 

18.5 



•23.3 
•20.9 
•56.9 
•36.4 

•52 
2,282 

77.9 
•84.5 
•130.6 
•9.4 
845 

•17.0 



•66,676 
•3,06 
•1.03 
•2.03 
•53,163 
•45,724 
•25,481 
•1,331 
•364 
•6,108 
•3,543 
•13,513 
•4,839 
•4,121 
•8,674 
•8,068 



•79.7 

•68,6 
•2.0 
•9.2 

•20.3 
•7.3 

•13,0 



•13.3 
•29,2 
•17.3 
•16.0 
•19.2 



1971 



2,267 
81.6 

•2, 375 
401 

25 

11.3 
•71.1 
•67.4 
•75.0 

19.1 



•23.1 
•20.9 
•5C.0 
•36.8 

•51 
2, 190 

76.2 
•82.8 
•132.8 
•9.6 
733 

•15.8 



•64,778 
•3,11 
•1,07 
♦«2,04 
•52,102 
•44,928 
•25,205 
•1,254 
•330 
•5,920 
•3,327 
•12,676 
•4,403 
•3,831 
•8,273 
•7,661 



•80.4 

•69.4 
•1.9 
•9.1 

•19.6 
•6.8 

•12.8 



•17,7 
•29.2 
•17.1 
•15,5 
•20,5 



1970 


Change' 




Unit 


1980-84* 


1970-80* 


Line no 


2,480 


Percent 


-2.0 


-25,8 


51 


87.9 






-22.2 


52 


(NA) 




(NA) 


(NA) 


5« 


399 




(NA) 


♦ 66.9 


54 


26.4 




(NA) 


♦ 11.4 


55 


10.7 


Por.Pt.* 


(NA) 


♦7.7 


56 


•70 8 


Years 


(KA) 


♦ 2.9 


57 


•67^1 




(NA) 


♦ 2.9 


58 


•74.8 




(NA) 


♦2.8 


59 


20.0 


Percent 


(NA) 


-37.0 


60 


23.2 


Years 


♦0.7 


♦1,5 


61 


20. 8 




♦ 1.0 


♦1,2 


62 


54.7 


Per.Pt.* 


♦ 6.0 


•14,1 


63 


35.8 




♦ 6.7 


♦ 14,4 


64 


47 


Percor-t 


♦ 21.0 


♦112.8 


65 


2, 159 




(NA) 


♦ 10.7 


66 


76.5 




(NA) 


-19.3 


67 


•82.9 




(NA) 


(NA) 


68 


•123.2 




(NA) 


(NA) 


69 


•10.2 




(NA) 


(NA) 


70 


708 




(NA) 


♦67.9 


71 


•14.9 




(NA) 


♦ 51.7 


72 


63,401 


Percent 


♦5.7 


•27.4 


73 


3.14 




-1,8 


-12.1 


74 


1 .09 




-7,6 


-27.5 


75 


2.05 




♦0.5 


-3.9 


76 


51,456 




♦A.l 


♦15.7 


77 


•44,728 




♦ 2.0 


♦9.8 


77 


-25 , 5 3 2 




-2.5 


-2.2 


79 


1,228 




♦ 17.1 


♦41.1 


80 


341 




♦ 29.7 


♦80.6 


81 


5,50r 




♦13,5 


♦58.3 


82 


2,858 




♦8.5 


♦ 90.5 


83 


11,945 




♦10.3 


♦77.7 


84 


4,063 




♦10.7 


♦116.8 


85 


3,532 




♦ 8.1 


♦97.2 


86 


7,882 




♦ 10.0 


♦57.6 


87 


7,319 




♦ 9.7 


♦54.8 


88 


81.2 


Por.Pt.* 


-1.1 


-7.5 


89 


70.5 




-2.2 


-9.7 


90 


1,9 




♦0.3 


♦0.2 


91 


8,7 




♦0.8 


♦ 2.1 


92 


18.8 




♦1.1 


♦7.5 


93 


6.4 




♦ 0.5 


♦4.5 


94 


12,4 




♦0.6 


♦3.0 


95 


17,0 


Por.Pt.* 


♦0.7 


♦5.7 


96 


28,8 




♦0.1 


♦ 2.6 


97 


17.3 




♦0.2 


♦0.2 


98 


15.8 




♦ 0.2 


-0.1 


99 


21.1 1 




-1,3 


-8.3 


100 



ERIC 



46 



39 



Table A-l. Summary of Annual Data on Demographic. Social, and Economic 

1 — J aarKcu wnn »n astorUK The degree of Inconalstency, which Is generally greater 



Subject 



Population 
universe^ 



SCHOCI. ENPOLLMENT 



lOS 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 



101 All levels, 3 to 34 years old 

102 j Nursery school , . . [ 

103 I Kindergarten and eletaentary school "(I 'to' 8) 

104 t Percent private 

HiRh school (1 to 4) 

Percent private 

College (under age 35) [ 

Male ...!.'.'!.!!!.'!.' 

Percent pi rt-t ice 

Fenale 

Percent part-tiae 



112 
113 
114 

lis 

116 



117 
118 
119 
120 



121 
12^ 
123 

124 
125 
126 

127 
128 
129 

130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 



College, 35 years old and over. 
Male 

Percent part-tiae 

Female 

Percent part-tine , 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED, 25 TO 34 YEARS OLD 

High school graduates 

College graduates, total 

Male 

Feaale 



LABOR FORCE 



Males 



Civilian labor force, total civ 



Feraales 

Eoployaont, total. 



Civ.nonin. 



Cnit 



period 



Civ.nonin. 



Males. 
Focal es. 



Uneeployraont, total. 

Males 

Feaalos. 



UnenployiQont rate, total 

Males, 20 years and over 

Feaales, 20 years and over 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 

Householders. 

Married man, wife present 

Married wooen, husband present 

Female householder, no husband present. 



Thousands October 



Percent 
Tiouaands 

Percent 
Thousanda 

Percent 
Thousanda 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 
Thousands 

Percent 



•Not consistent with the 1980 census. 
- Represents zero or rounds to zero. 
gA Not available. 

Provisional. 
X Not applicable. 



Ann. avg. 



See headnote. 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA> 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(nA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(nA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
<NA) 



86.5 
24.3 
25.9 
22.8 



113,544 
63,835 
49,709 

105,005 
59,091 
45,915 

8,539 
4,744 
3,794 

7.5 
6.6 
6.8 

18.9 
5.5 
4.6 
5.7 

10.4 



19b3 



57,745 
2,350 
30,559 
11.9 
14,010 
8.7 
10,824 
5,504 
26.6 
5,321 
31.0 

1,495 
506 
80.8 
989 
80.0 



86.4 
24.4 
26.8 
22. 1 



111,550 
63,047 
48,503 

100,834 
56,787 
44,047 

10,717 
6,260 
4,457 

9.6 
8.9 
8.1 

22.4 
7.2 
6.5 
7.0 

12.2 



57,905 
2,153 
30,711 
11.7 
14,123 
7.9 
10,919 
5,409 
25.7 
5,510 
32.5 

1,390 
490 

81.0 
900 

79. 1 



86.3 
23.8 
26.5 
21.1 



110,205 
62,450 
47,755 

99,527 
56,271 
43,256 

10,678 
6,179 
4,499 



1980 



1981 



58,390 
2,058 
30,956 
11.6 
14,642 
7.6 
10,734 
5,372 
27.2 
5,363 
31.8 

1,393 
453 
81.5 
940 
80.5 



85.6 
23.2 
26.1 
20.4 



108,670 
61,974 
46,696 

100,397 
57,397 
43,000 

8,273 
4,577 
3,696 

7.6 
6.3 
6.8 

19.6 
5.2 
4.3 
5.9 

10.4 



1980 
census 
consistent 



58,953 
2,031 
31,513 
11.5 
14,935 
(NA) 
10,473 
5,205 
26.7 
5,268 
33.4 

1,215 
412 
78.9 
803 
84.2 



85.4 
24.1 
27.5 
20.9 



106,940 
61,453 
45,487 

99,303 
57,186 
42,117 

7.636 
4,267 
3,369 

7.1 
5.9 
6.4 
17.8 
4.9 
4.2 
5.8 
9.2 



Not 1980 
census 
consistent' 



•57,348 
•1,987 
•30,625 
•11.5 
•14,556 
(NA) 
•10,180 
•5,025 
•26.5 
•5,155 
•33.0 

•1,207 
•405 
•79.5 
♦802 
•84.2 



•85.5 
•24. 1 
•27.6 
•20.8 



•104,719 
♦60,145 
*44,574 

♦97,271 
♦55,988 
•41,283 

♦7,448 
•4,157 
♦3,291 

♦7.1 
♦5.9 
♦6.3 
♦17. 7 
•4.9 
•4,2 
♦5.8 
♦9.1 




on Survey. 



*n A 1QOA " "'^ "v-ix-uxo for 1970 to 1979. 
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Characteristics (Except Income and Poverty): 1970*84 -Continued 



*57,85<. 

*1,869 
*30,890 
•11.5 
•15,116 

•9,978 
Wi,993 

*27.3 
*«,986 

•32.5 

•1,402 

•62.5 
•914 
•63.6 



•64.7 
•23.8 
•27.7 
*»20,0 



•102,908 
•59,517 
•43,391 

•96,945 
•56,499 
*40,446 

•5,963 
•3 ,018 
•2,945 

•5.8 
•4.1 
•5.7 
•16. 1 
•3.6 
•2.7 
*5. 1 
•6.3 



•58,616 
•1,824 
•31,479 
•11.9 
•15,475 
•8.0 
•9,838 
•5,124 
•2 7.8 
•A, 714 
•30.4 

•1,303 
•A57 
•80.3 
•645 
•66.2 



•64.0 
•23.6 
•2 7.5 
•19.9 



•100,420 
•58,542 
*41,878 

•94,373 
•55,491 
•38,882 

•6,047 
•3,051 
•2,996 

•6.0 
*4.2 
*6.0 
•16.3 
•3.7 
•2.8 
•5.5 
•6.5 



1977 



•60,013 
•1,618 
*32,425 
•11.6 
•15,753 
•7.9 
•10,217 
•5,369 
•28.2 
«4,848 
•30.9 

•1,329 
•520 

•62. 1 
•609 

•79.2 



•83.4 
•23.8 
•27.7 
•20.0 



•97,401 
•57,449 
•39,952 

•90,546 
•53,861 
•36,685 

•6,855 
•3,588 
•3,267 

•7.0 
•5.2 
•7.0 
•17.7 
•4.5 
•3.6 
•6.5 
•9.3 



•60,482 
*1,526 
•33,264 
•10.8 
•15,742 
•7.6 
•9,950 
•5,296 
•27.6 
*4,654 
•28.2 

•1,189 
•489 
•79.1 
•700 
•64.0 



•62.7 
•22.6 
•26.8 
•18.6 



•94,77i 
•56,35' 
•38.41* 

•67,486 
•52 ,391 
•35,095 

•7,288 
•3,968 
•3,320 

•7.7 
•5.9 
•7.4 

•19.0 
•5.1 
*4.2 
•7.1 

-10.0 



•60,969 
•1,748 
•33,839 
•11.3 
•15,683 
•7.5 
•9,697 
•5,342 
•26.3 
*4,355 
•27.2 

•1,183 
•569 
•71.7 
•614 
•60.5 



•61.1 
•21.4 
•25.4 
•17.5 



•92,613 
•55,615 
•36,998 

•64,783 
•51,230 
•33,553 

•7,830 
*4,385 
•3,445 

•6.5 
•6.7 
•6.0 

•19.9 
•5.8 
•5.1 
♦7.9 

•10.0 



1974 


1973 




1971 


1970 


•60,259 


•59 392 


•60 142 


•61 , 106 


•60,357 


•1,607 


•1,324 


*l,iC3 


•1,066 


•1,096 


•34,378 


•34,543 


•35,377 


•36,770 


•37,133 


•10.7 


•10.9 


•11.4 


•11.6 


•12. 1 


•15,447 


•15,347 


•15,169 


•15,183 


•14,715 


•»»7 5 




•7. 6 


•7.4 


•6.0 


•6 827 


•8 179 


•6 ,3 13 


•6 ,087 


•7,413 


«^ 926 


*4 677 


•4 , 853 


*4 ,850 


♦4,401 


•27.2 


•25.1 


•23.5 


♦23.3 


•21.0 


•3,901 


•3,502 


•3,460 


•3,236 


•3,013 


•29. 1 


•26.2 


•24.9 


•23.3 


•24. 1 


•1 025 


•787 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


*476 


•371 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


•77.3 


•67.4 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


•548 


*416 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


•80.8 


•61.7 


(NA) 


(na) 


(NA) 


•60. 1 


•78. 1 


•77 2 


•75. 3 


73. B 


•20. 0 




•17.9 


• 16. 3 


15.8 


•23.7 


•21.5 


•21.6 


•19.9 


19.7 


•16.4 


•15.0 


•14.3 


•12.8 


12.0 


•91 ,011 


•68 713 




•64 , 112 


•62 , 715 


•55,186 


•54 ,203 


•53 265 


•52 02 1 


•51 , 195 


•35,825 


•34 , 5 10 


•33 277 


*Ji , \)yi 


•3 1 ,520 


•65,935 


•64,409 


•61,702 


•79,120 


•78,627 


•52 5 18 


J 1 , 963 


•50,630 


>49,245 


•48,960 


•33,417 


«32,446 


•31,072 


•29,875 


•29,667 


•5,07' * 


•4,304 


•4,840 


•4,993 


*4,088 


«2,f oP 


•2,240 


•2,635 


•2,776 


•2,235 


•2,< 08 


•2,064 


•2,205 


•2,217 


•1,853 


«i.6 


•4.9 


•5.6 


•5.9 


*4.9 


•3.8 


•3.2 


•4.0 


*4.4 


♦3.5 


•5.5 


*4.8 


•5.4 


•5.7 


*4.8 


•16.0 


•14.5 


•16.2 


•16.9 


•15.2 


•3.3 


•2.9 


♦3.3 


•3.7 


♦2.9 


•2.7 


•2.3 


•2.8 


•3.2 


♦2.6 


•5.3 


•4.6 


•5.4 


•5.7 


*4.9 


*^7.0 


•7.0 


•7.2 


•7.3 


♦5.4 



Change* 



Per. Pt.* 
Percent 

Per. Pt.* 
Percent 

Por. Pt.* 
Percent 
Per. Pt.* 

Percent 

Per. Pt.' 

Percent 
Per. Pt.' 



Per. pt.* 



1980-84* 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(SA) 
(NA) 
(SA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
( (NA) 
' (NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



+ 1.1 
♦0.2 
-1.6 
+ 1.9 



+6.2 
+3.9 
+9.3 

+5.7 
+3.3 
+9.0 

+ 11.8 
+11.2 
+ 12.6 

+0.4 
+0.7 
+0.4 
+ 1.1 
+0.6 
+0.4 
-0. 1 
+1.2 



1970-80* 



-2.3 
+85.3 
-15. 1 
-0.6 
+ 1.5 
(nA) 
+41.3 
+18.3 
+5.7 
+74.8 
+9.3 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



+11.6 
+8.3 
+7.8 
+8.9 



+29.3 
+20.0 
+44.3 

+26.3 
+ 16.8 
+42.0 

+86.8 
+90.9 
+81.8 

+2.2 
+2.4 
+1.6 
+2.6 
+2.0 
+ 1.6 
+0.9 
+3.8 



101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 - 

lOt 

109 

110 

111 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 



117 
118 
119 
120 



121 
122 
123 

124 
125 
126 

127 
128 
129 

130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 



,903 



from the 1980 census. 

'™r"«'.ii!p"„rch"^."" * y'"' "v.-,u.rt.r .v.r.K., c.nt.r.d on April. 

yo«h'^"S''old':«"?"' " " °"-«'= ^~ " ">0 P'"- 18 to 64 y..r,. Tot.l = ,u= o, 

"Points In ratio. 

"4l«"^°;.""SSo'':Li;T llllT '^"-'-"'"^ chUdb..rln. p.tt.r„ of . .1„,X. y..r. 3.. ..ctlon on r.rtUlty .„d Birth E.p.ct.tlon,. 

1980 «r64rSoo"b?«^^' 1° T'Z'lt l"""".",'. T "'•""/"■P"'"' ""h '»■• "rlLr y..r, du. to . ch.nge In a.thodology. Con,p.r.bl. flgur.. for 

l."5S!"o!";s°:;pl«,!;::"u"! IIIV ■"■•■•'■^'-••^'"■••"O" ""'-l C.nt,r ^or „..lth st.tl.tl-.. monthly vlt.l St.tl.tlcs R.port . 



Source: CoopUod from reports published by the Bure.u of the Census (linos 1-50, 51 for 1981-1984. 53. 61-65 73-120) 
Sftlstlc. (lines 51 tor 1970-1980, 52, 54-60, 66-72), .nd the Bure.u of L.bor Statistic, (line. 121-137). 
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Table A-2. Sammary off Annual Data 



(Fatallles or persons as of March of the foUovlnf; yetr. rhe 1980 rcnnus nomilitiftn k / o .11. 



Income and poverty' 



Median Family Income 



AH fanHles 

Married-couple faallles 

With one or oore own children under 18 years. 
Feraale householder, no husband present 



Mean Incoae Per Family Member 



AU families 

Marrled-couple families 

Female household, no husband present. 



Mean Incoae of Persons 15 Years and Over 



Male with Income* 

year-round, full-time workero*.. 
Female with Income* 

Year-round, full-time workers*. 

S'umber of Earners* 



All families 

Nto Incoae earners 

One Income earner 

Two Income earners. ......... 

Three Income earners or nore. 



Populat Ion 
universe* 



1983 dols 



Percent with no Incotne earners...... 

Percent ulth one Income earner 

Percent with two income earners 

Percent with three Income earners or more. 

POVERTY* 



Persons below the poverty level 

Poverty rate for all persons 

Poverty rate for persons 65 /ears and over 

l'.>verty rate for persons In female-householder 

families, no husband present 

Poverty rate for persons not living In families... 



Famlllec below the poverty level 

Poverty rate for all families 

Poverty rate for female-householder families. 

no husband present 

Poverty rate for all other families 



CI V. nonln. -*> 



Thousands 
Percent 



Thousands 
Percent 



Date 
or 
period 



1983 



•N'ot consistent with 1980 census. 
>(A Not available. 

Revised . 
X Not applicable. 



2^1,580 
27,286 
28, 165 
11,789 



8,827 
9,5U 
^,968 



18,109 
25,752 
8,780 
15.99^ 



61.2^3 
9,266 
18,^.59 
25,^.37 
R,081 

15.1 
30.1 
i.1.5 
13.2 



35,266 
15,2 
U.l 

^0.2 
23.^ 

7,6^1 
12.3 

36.0 
7.8 



2^1,187 
26,856 
28,017 
11,853 



8,662 
9,296 
6,961 



17,940 
25.607 
6,076 
15.629 



60,653 
8,943 
18,761 
24,776 
8,174 

14.7 
30.9 
40.8 
13.5 



34.398 
15.0 
14.6 

40.6 
23.1 

7.512 
12.2 

36.3 
7.9 



24,525 
27,457 
28,723 
12,006 



8,699 
9,329 
4,962 



18,547 
25,(^35 
8,150 
15,194 



60,312 
8,526 
18,555 
24,856 
8,375 

14.1 
30.8 
41.2 
13.9 



31,822 
14.0 
15.3 

38.7 
23.4 

,851 
11.2 

34.6 
7.0 



1980 



25,418 
27,979 
29.388 
12,585 



8,875 
9,481 
5,161 



18,091 
25,918 
8,187 
15,393 



59,640 
8,050 
18,586 
24,650 
8,354 

13.5 
31.2 
41.3 
14.0 



29,272 
13.0 
15.7 

36.7 
22.9 

6.217 
10.3 

32.7 
6.3 



1980 
census 
consistent 



See hoadnote. 



26,885 
29,413 
31,044 
13,562 



9,313 
9,944 
5,332 



18.547 
27,362 
8,272 
15,713 



58,793 
7,601 
18,236 
24.423 
8,534 

12.9 
31.0 
41.5 
14.5 



26,072 
11.7 
15.2 

34.9 
21 9 

5,461 
9.2 

30.4 
5.5 



census 
consistent 



26,986 
29,515 
31,168 
13,625 



9,375 
10,008 
5,382 



19,722 
27,405 
8,279 
15,732 



57.702 
7,421 
17,833 
23,938 
8,510 

12.9 
30.9 
41.5 
14.7 



*25.345 
•11.6 
•15.1 



•34.8 
•21.9 



•5.320 
•'9.1 



•30.2 
•5.5 
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on Income and Poverty: 1969-83 



fonard the 1970 census tount *lth data on births, deaths, and Intcrnat lonai nlKfitlon for the decade. See appendix B. Annual figures based on data col- 
ly greater for absolute numbers than for derived oeasurcs. Is suRRtstcd oy the di »erence bet«een the t»o cstiwatcs shovn for 1979) 



1978 


1977 


1976 


1975 


1974'' 


1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 


1969 


ChenRe' 


c 
Is 


Unit 


1979-83> 


1969-79> 


26,938 


26 , 320 


26 ,179 


25.395 


26 066 


2 7 017 


26 473 


25 301 


5,317 


2 5 ,636 


Percont 


-8.6 


+4.9 


1 




28.963 


28.358 


27,521 


28,129 


29,208 


25,'347 


27,036 


2b, 982 


2 7.179 




-7.2 


♦8.2 


2 


31,169 


30.6 55 


30,145 


29,110 


30,117 


(SA> 


fSA) 




(.NA) 


(NA) 




-9.3 


(X) 


3 


13.037 


12.766 


12.621 


12,669 


13,108 


12,996 


12,721 


12,580 


13,068 


13.105 




-13.1 


♦3.5 


4 


9 .282 


9 007 


8.773 


8 491 


8 69 3 


8 878 


8 640 


• 


7 ,910 


7,933 




-5.2 


♦ 17.4 


5 


9 .89A 


9,576 


9 312 


8 967 




9 369 


^ . 074 


8.455 


8,262 


8 , 264 




-4.3 


♦20.3 


6 


5.30A 


5)230 


5.051 


4,970 


5.111 


5,053 


5,077 


4,827 


4,790 


4,892 




-6.8 


♦Q.O 


7 


20,025 


19, 8 32 


19 f 541 


19 . 305 


19,922 


20 , 826 


20 564 


19 41 


19 , 3 38 


19 , 5 '2 




-2.4 


-5.2 


8 


27.954 


27,832 


27,479 


27,237 


27,794 


28,289 


28!o94 


26.652 


26,458 


26 462 




-5.9 


♦3.4 


9 


8.550 


8,699 


6.532 


8,354 


8,406 


8,517 


8.518 


8,199 


8,052 


8.0O3 




*6 1 


4 


10 


15,886 


15.676 


*5,675 


15,294 


15,524 


15.494 


15,541 


15,028 


15,025 


14.689 




♦1.7 


♦7.0 


11 


57.095 


56,448 


55,866 


55.434 


54,73 7 


55.053 


54,373 


53,296 


52 ,227 


51,586 




♦4.2 


+ 14.0 


12 


7,028 


7,083 


6,906 


6,788 


6,170 


5,781 


5,383 


5,100 


4,716 


4.367 




■f2 1.9 


+ 74.1 


1? 


18.546 


18.62 1 


18,789 


19 f 466 


18,930 


19 ,604 


20 285 


20 104 


19 , 355 






♦1.2 


-5.9 


14 


23.333 


22,414 


22,055 


21,377 


21,637 


21,918 


21,296 


20,602 


20,553 


20.262 




♦4.2 


♦20 5 


15 


8.388 


8 330 


B.116 


7,803 


8,001 


7,751 


7,409 


7,490 


7,60^ 


7.575 




-5. 3 


♦12.7 


16 


12.3 


12.5 


12.4 


12.2 


11.3 


10.5 


9.9 


9.6 


9.0 


8.5 


Per. pt.' 


♦2.2 


♦4.4 


17 


32.1 


33.0 


33.6 


35.1 


34.6 


35.6 


37.3 


37.7 


37.1 


37.6 




-0.6 


18 


40.) 


39 . 7 


39.5 


38.6 


39 . 5 


39 .8 


It, . 2 


38. 7 


39 .4 


39 . 3 






♦2.2 


19 


14.7 


14.8 


14.5 


14.1 


14.6 


14.1 


13.6 


14.1 


14.6 


14.7 




-1.3 


-0.2 


20 


•24.497 


-24,720 


-24,975 


-25,877 


-23,370 


-22 ,973 


-24,4t>0 


-25,559 


*?5,420 


'»24,147 


Percent 




♦8.0 


21 


-11.4 


-11.6 


-11.8 


-12.3 


-11.2 


-11. 1 


-11.9 


-12.5 


-12.6 


^12. i 


Prr. pt.' 




-0.4 


22 


-14 0 


-14. 1 


•15.0 


-15.3 


-14.6 


-16.3 


-18.6 


-21.6 








-1.1 


-10. 1 


23 


-35.6 


-36.2 


•37,3 


-37.5 


*36.5 


-37.5 


*38.2 


-38.7 


-38.1 






-•^5.3 


-3.3 


24 


*22.1 


-22.6 


-24.9 


-25.1 


*24. I 


-25. c 


•♦29.0 


-31.6 


-32.9 


-34.0 




■►1.5 


-12.1 


25 


»5,280 


-5,311 


-5.311 


•5,450 


-4,922 


*4,828 


•-5,07' 


-5,303 


-5,2CO 


»5.0OS 


Percent 


*S9.9 


♦9,0 


26 


-9.1 


*9.3 


•9.4 


•9.7 


-8.8 


-8.8 


*9,3 


-10. 0 


-10. ' 


-9.7 


Pe-, pt ' i 


-•^3.1 


-0.5 


•> ; 


-31.4 


*31.7 


-33.0 


-32.5 


-32, 1 


*32.2 


*32,7 


-33.9 


-32.5 


-32.7 




-►5.6 


-2.3 


28 


-5.3 


•5.5 


-5.6 


-6.2 


-5.4 


-5.5 


-6,1 


-6.8 


-\2 


*6.9 




*2.'> 


-1.4 


79 



For a detailed explanation of the poverty concept, see U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. Series P-60. No. ri.isn =t ft l»tii.f of th.c 

Population Below the Poverty Level }983 (February 1985). For a discussion of noncash benefits, see Technlci' Paper No. 52. Fst Itr ^ ."^TVf~Pr^ vf rt y :nc lut<^ 

Ing the Value of Noncash Benefits 1983 (August 1984). 

Civilian nonlnst Itutlonal population plus Arced Forces living off post or with their families on post. See appendix B. 
'Based on 1980 census-consistent data for 1979, 

*For the years 1979 to 1983, persons 15 years old and over, for the years 1969 to 1978, persons 14 years old and over. 
*For the years 1974 to 1983, excludes families with any members In the Armed Forces. 
'Percentage-poInt change. 

Souice: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P~6C , annual reports on income and poverty. 
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Appendix B, 

Sources and 
Limitations of Data 



SOURCE OF DATA 

This report includes date from the 
Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and numerous other 
reports and publications from government 
agencies and unpublished tabulations from 
the Cun-ent Population Survey (CPS). 
The Census Bureau data in the report, 
which covers a wide range of topics and 
years, were collected primarily in the 
monthly Current Population Survey and in 
the 1970 and 1980 Census of Population. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics data are 
from the CPS. Data from the National 
Center for Health Statistics are from its 
registration system. The monthly CPS 
deals mainly with labor force data for the 
civilian non institutional population. 

Cwmt PopidatioB Smw^my (CPS). 

The estimation procedure used for the 
monthly CPS data involved the inflation of 
weighted sample results to independent 
estimates of the civilian noninstitutional 
population of the United States by age, 
race, and sex. These independent 
estimates .re based on statistics from 
decennid censuses; statistics births, 
deaths, immigration, and emigration; and 
statistics on the strength of the Armed 
Forces. The estimation procedure »^d for 
1980 through 1984 data utilized inde- 
pendent estimates based on the 1980 
decennial census; 1970 through 1979 
data utilized independent estimates based 
on the 1970 decennial census. This 
change in independent estimates had 
relatively HttJe impact on summary 
measures such as medians and percent 
distribution, but did have a significant Im- 
pact on levels. For example, use of the 
1980-based population controls resulted in 
about a 2-pcn:cnt inaease In the civilian 
noninstitutional population and in the 
number of families and households. Thus, 
estimates of levels for 1980 and later will 
differ from those for eariier years by more 
than what could be attributed to actual 
changes in the population. These dif- 
ferences could be disproportionately 
greater for certain population subgroups 
than for the total population. 
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r>«craalal Cmms of Fopvlatios. 

FuU-count data from the 1980 Census of 
Population have been published for all 
States in Number o/ /nhab/fants 
(PC80-1-A) and Gencia/ Popuiat/on 
Ch^acteristics (PC80-1-B). Sample data 
have been published in Genera/ Soda! 
and Economic Chttracteristics (PC80-1-C) 
and Detidled Population Cboracteristfcs 
{PC80-1-D). Data on various topics have 
been published in Supplementary Reports 
(PC80-S.1). More detailed data on several 
topics ars being published In Subject 
Reports (PC80-2). 



RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATES 

Since the CPS estimates were based on 
a sample, they may differ somev Set from 
the figures that would have been obtained 
if a complete census hrd be^n taken using 
the iame questionnaires, instructions, and 
enumerators. There are two ryp?-* of 
errors possible in an estimate based on a 
sample survey; sar.^pllng and non- 
sampling. The standzjd enors provIdex< 
for this report primarily indicate the 
magnitude of the sampling enrors. They 
also partially measure the effect of some 
nonsampling errors in response and 
enumeration, but do not measure any 
systematic biases In the data. Bias is the 
difference, averaged over ^»!| possible 
samples, between the estimate and the 
desired value. The accuracy of a survey 
result depends cn the net effect of sampl- 
ing and nonsampling errors. Particular 
care should be exercised In the Interpreta- 
tion of figures based on a relatively small 
number of cases or on small difierences 
between estimates. 

NommpBttf varfjibilfty. As in any 

survey work, the results are subject to 
errors of response and nonreporting In 
addition to sampling variability. Nonsampl- 
ing enrors can bs attributed to many 
sources, e.g.. Inability to obtain Informa- 
tk>n about all cases In the sample, defl,il- 
tional dtffknihies. differences In the 
interpretation of questions. Inability or 
unwillingness on the part of the 



respondents to provide correct informa- 
tion, inability to recall information, errors 
made In collection such as in recording or 
coding th? data, enors made in processing 
the data, enrors made in estimating value 
for missing data, and failure to represent 
all units u'^th the sample (undercoverage), 

Smplias wtabWty, Standard errors 
are primarily measures of sampling 
variability, that Is. of the variations that 
occurred by chance because a sample 
rather than the entire population was 
surveyed. Standard errors are not given In 
this report due to the type of report and 
combination and variety of data sources. 
Standard errors may be found In the 
publk^tions that are noted at the end of 
each section or by contacting the author. 

Caa»mb»ty wMi otli«r data. Data 
obtained from the CPS and other sources 
are not entirely corv parable. This is due 
largely to differences In Interviewer training 
and experience and in differing survey 
procedures. This is an additional com- 
pcnenl of error that is not reflected in the 
. standard enrors. Therefore, caution should 
be used In comparing results among these 
sources. 

The April 1. 1980. census population 
was about 4.8 mllHon greater than the 
estimate i^r the same date obtained by 
carrying forward the 1970 census popula- 
tion with data on births, deaths, and legal 
international migration that are consistent 
with the data presented in this report on 
national population trends. See Current 
Population Reports. Series P-25, No. 917 
(July 1982). Preliminary Estimates of the 
Population of the United States, by Age, 
Sex, and Race: 1970 to 198L It Is not 
known at this time how much of this dif- 
ference, or "enror of closure." is due to 
improvements in census coverage or tc 
the enumeration of illegal immigrants (who 
were not included In the April 1. 1980, 
estimate because of the lack of reUable 
Information) or to other factors. For a 
detailed <llscussk>n of coverage In the 
1980 census with alternative assumptions 
concerning Immigration, see Current 
Population Reports. Series p.23. No. 115 
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(February 1982), Coverage 0/ the 
Naf/ona/ Population in the 1980 Census, 
by Age, Sex, and Race: Preliminary 
Estimates by Demographic Analysis. 

As a result of the sizable error of closure 
(roughly 2 percent of the 1980 census 
population with the percentage varying by 
age, sex, and race), CPS-based estimates 
shown in this report for 1970 to 1984 do 
not represent consistent series. This limita- 
tion is generally of minor importance In 
1970-80 or 1970.84 comparisons but is 
important in annual comparisons. For this 
reason, the annual data series shown in 
tables A-1 and A-2 include data for 1 year 
on both bases when 1980-census consist 
ent data are not available for the entire 
period. 

This report includes data for five dif- 
ferent population universes: total popula- 
tion including Armed Forces overseas, 
resident population (census universe), 
civilian population, civilian noninstitutional 
population plus Armed Forces living off 
post or with their families on post (March 
CPS universe), and civilian noninstitutional 
population (CPS universe in months other 
than March). The estimated size of the 
total population including Armed Forces 
overseas in March 1984 was 
235,919,000. The universe for hoasehold 
data in the March 1984 CPS 
(231,854,000) was lower because of the 
exclusion of group quarters, and the 
universe for poverty data (231,612,000) 
was lower because of the exclusion of 
unrelated individuals (persons who are not 
living with any relatives) under 15 years 
old. 

The Armed Forces and the institutional 
population differ greatly from the total 
population in age-sex structure (table B-2). 
On March 1, 1984, males 18 to 64 years 
old constituted 90.8 percent of the Armed 
Forces population as compared with 30.4 
percent of the total population, and 
females 65 years and over constituted 
40.5 ^Ci'ccnt of the institutional population 
as compared with 7.1 percent of the total 
population. However, these two groups 
together accounted for only 2.1 percent of 
the total population, and as a result, the 
civilian noninstitutional population (which 
accounted for 97.9 percent of the total) 
had an age-sex structure very sln^ilsr to 
that of the total population. Similarly, the 
social and economic characteristics of the 
Armed Forces and of the institutional 
population could differ greatly from those 
of the total population with relatively small 
differences between the characteristics of 
the total population and of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 



Table B*l. Components off Selected Population Universes: 
March 1, 1984 



(Numbers In thousands. Consistent with the 1980 census) 



Population universe 




Pe rcen t 




235,919 


100.0 




52 3 


0.2 




2 35,396 


99.8 




1,686 


0.7 


Living off post or with their families on post.. , 


879 


0.4 




807 


0^3 




233,710 


99.1 




2,734 


1,2 




230,975 


97.9 


Summary of population unlv'<*rses: 








235,919 


100,0 




235,396 


99.8 




233,710 


99.1 


Civilian noninstitutional population plus Armed Forces 






living off post or with their families on post 


231,854 


98.3 




230,975 


97.9 



fjource: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Monthly National Population Estimates 
Program and March 1984 Current Population Survey. 



Table Selected Population Universes, by Sex and 
Broad Age Groups: March 1, 1984 

(Numbers in thousands. Consistent with the 1980 census) 



Population universe 
and age 



TOTAL POPUIATION INCLUDING 
AHMED FORCES OVERSEAS 

Total 

Under IS years 

18 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

AHKILD FORCES (WORLDWIDE) 

Total 

Under 18 years 

18 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

INSTITUTIONAL POPUWTION 

Total 

Under 18 years 

18 to 64 yearn 

65 years and over 

CIVILIAN NONINSTITUTIONAL 
POPULATION 

Total 

Under 18 years , 

18 to 64 years . ♦ 

65 years and over 



Population 



Total 



235,919 
62,542 

145,592 
27,784 



2,209 
8 

2,202 



2,734 
153 
1,065 
1,516 



230,975 
62,382 

142,325 
26,269 



Male 



114,863 
31,978 
71,751 
11,135 



2,012 
7 

2,005 



1,322 
108 
805 
409 



111,530 
31,862 
68,941 
10,726 



Female 



Percent of population 
universe 



Total 



121,056 
30,565 
73,841 
16,649 



197 
1 

196 



1,413 
45 
261 
1,107 



119,446 
30,519 
73,384 
15,542 



100.0 
26.5 
61.7 
11.8 



100.0 
0.3 
99.7 



100.0 
5.6 
39.0 
55.4 



100.0 
27.0 
61.6 
11.4 



i^fale 



48.7 
13.6 
30.4 
4.7 



91.1 
0.3 
90.8 



48.3 
4.0 
29.4 
15.0 



48.3 
13.8 
29.8 
4.6 



" Represents zero or rounds to zero. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Monthly National Population Estimates 
Program. 
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Appendix C. 

Sources of Figures 



1 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 949, 

Estimates of the Population of tf»e an/fed States, by Age, Sex, and Race: 1980 to - 
1983 (May 1984). cover. 

2 Ibid., figure 2. 

3 U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Scries P-25. No. 952. 

Projections of the Population of the United States, by Age. Sex, and Race- 1983 
■ to 2080 (May 1984). figure !. 

4 Ibid., figure 4. 

5 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-23. No. 130. 

Population Proflie of the United States: 1982 (December 1983). table 12. Figures 
for 1980 82 based on U.S. National Center for Health Statistics estimates. The 
1983 figure is a Census Bureau estimate. 

6 U.S. National Center for Health Statistics. Vita! Statistics of the UnHed States, 

Volume I. Natality, annual Issues. 

7 U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-25. No. 957, 

Estimates of the Population of States: 1970 to 1983 (October 1984). table 1. * 

8 Ibid. 

9 U.S. Bureau of the Census. SteKstfca/ Abstract of the United ^ates: 1985 

(December 1984). table 19 and unpuWished Census Bureau estimates. 

10 Ibid., table 21 and unpublished Census Bureau estimates. 

11 U.S. Bureau of the Census/U.S. Department of Agriculture. Current Population 

Reports, Series P-27. No. 57. Farm Population of the UnHed States: 1983 
(November 1984). table A. 

12 U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Series P-20. No 393, 

Geographtea/ Mobility: Marc/i 1982 to March 1983 (October 1984). table A. 

13 U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-20. No. 391, 

Households, Families, Marital Status, and Living Arrangements: March 1984 
(Advance Report) (August 1984). table 2. 

14 Ibid., tables.; 

15 U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Series P-20. No. 399, 

Marital Status and Living Arrangements: March 1984 (July 1985). table D. 

16 Ibid, table 2 and prior annual marital status reports. 

17 U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Series P-25, No. 519, 

Estimates of the Population of the UnHed States, by Age, Sex, and Race- April 1 
1960, to July 1, 1973 (April 1974); Series P-25, No. 917. Preliminary E<:timates^ 
of the Population of the United States, by Age, Sex, and Race: 1970 to 1981 
(July 1982); and Series P.25. Nos. 945 and 952. 

18 Op. dt.. Statistical Abstract: 1985 (December 1984), table 208. 

19 U.S. Bureau of the Census, unpublished data from the March 1984 Current 

Population; Survey. 

20 Op. dt.. Series P.23. No. 130. table 18. and unpublished data from the 

March 1984 Current Population Survey. 

21 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings. (January 1984), table 

A-1, p. 17: 

22 Ibid., table 12. p. 169. 

23 Ibid.. taWe 1. pp. 13-16, and taWc 20. p. 176. 

24 Ibid. 

25 U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Series P-23, No. 136 

Lifetime Work Experience and its Effect on Earnings (June 1984). tables 3A 
and 3B. 

26 Ibid.. t^5Aand 58. 

27 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. Series P-60, No. 145. 

Money Income and Poverty Staius of Families and Persons In the UnHed States: 
1983 (August 1984). table 3. 
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28 Ibid., tables 1 and 6. 

29 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-70. No 1, 

Economic CbarQCtemtics of Households in the United States Third Quarter 1983 
(September 1984), table C. 

30 Ibid., table F, 

31 Op. cit.. Series P-60. No. 145, table 15. 

32 Ibid., table 18. 
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ON-LINE? 



or 



IN LINE 



for 

Census 
Data? 




STOP WAITING FOR FACTS NEEDED NOW. 

Get news and numbers the DAY they're announced. In CENDATA -the Census 
Bureau's new on-line system. Keep up to the minute in fast changing fields- 

construction and housing 
manufactures ancf agriculture 
business and population 

in an easy-to-use system, find data ranging from county estimates to international 
trends. Find indicators of the future before it's the past. 

You can access CENDATA through— 

DIALOG Information Services, Inc. or The Glimpse Corporation 

(800)227-1 927, or (703)836-6800. 
(800)982-5838 in California 



Or call the Census Bureau on (301 ) 763-2074 or 763-41 00 for more information. 
Nnw key statistics are just a phone call away. 
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